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Utilizing  Reading  Opportunities 

in  the  Entire  Curriculum 

By  XILA  BANTON  SMITH 
New  York  University 

Sometimes  during  the  course  of  for  delving  widely  and  deeply  into 
transmission  of  opinions,  beliefs  books;  and  the  content  of  these  books 
and  customs  from  one  generation  still  represent  each  and  all  of  the  sub- 
of  teachers  to  another  there  evolved  ject  areas.  Even  the  first-grade  child 
a  legend  to  the  effect  that  reading  has  his  reading  contacts  with  science, 
should  be  taught  during  special  peri-  social  studies  and,  to  some  extent,  with 
ods  set  aside  for  the  express  purpose  that  specialized  text  associated  with 
of  giving  the  child  control  over  the  arithmetic. 

skills  of  reading.  Likewise  legend  has  Regardless  of  whether  the  child 
dictated  that  arithmetic,  science,  geog-  reads  specialized  subject  matter 
raphy  and  history  should  be  taught  at  through  his  researches  in  connection 
specific  times  in  the  daily  program  for  with  a  problem  or  whether  he  reads  it 
the  purpose  of  developing  distinctive  in  connection  with  assignments,  the 
skills  or  implanting  characterisitic  fundamental  differences  in  the  spe- 
knowledge  in  each  of  these  fields,  cialized  subject  matter  itself  remain 
usually  with  little  or  no  consideration  unchanged.  Artley  attributes  these 
being  given  to  reading  development  differences  “to  the  fact  that  each  kind 
as  one  aspect  of  this  specialized  in-  of  material  has  its  own  body  of  con¬ 
struction.  cepts  and  vocabulary,  its  unique  rela- 

In  the  modern  elementary  curricu-  tionships,  logic,  and  fonn  of  presen- 
lum  the  child  reads  more  widely  than  tation  and  its  distinctive  assumptions 
ever  before,  and  his  functional  needs  and  basic  principles.”  (1) 
compel  him  to  read  in  the  specialized  These  differences  of  course  become 
fields.  It  is  true  that  much  of  his  more  clear-cut  at  the  higher  levels  but 
needed  information  in  these  areas  their  roots  are  found  even  in  materials 
comes  to  him  through  such  mediums  intended  for  the  early  grades.  The 
as  experience,  experimentation,  visual  elementary  teacher  should  recognize 
aids,  listening  and  discussing.  These  these  differences  and  she  should  be  will- 
other  mediums  of  enrichment,  how-  ing  to  stop  her  ongoing  activities  long 
ever,  furnish  new  drives  and  motives  enough  to  utilize  learning  situations 
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for  reading  as  needs  arise  while  chil¬ 
dren  are  working  in  these  other  sub¬ 
ject  fields.  Reading  proficiency  could 
be  improved  immeasurably  if  pupils 
in  the  elementary  grades  might  become 
as  familiar  with  reading  techniques 
needed  in  reading  different  types  of 
subject  matter  at  their  respective  levels 
as  they  are  now  made  familiar  with 
techniques  necessary  in  reading  stories 
in  readers. 

Research  Points  the  Way 

Several  studies  have  supported  the 
contention  that  a  core  of  common  ele¬ 
ments  is  used  in  reading  different 
kinds  of  subject  matter  for  different 
purposes.  This  is  the  core  which 
usually  constitutes  the  program  in 
ibasic  reading  instruction. 

Our  special  concern  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  is  to  find  out  if  research  confirms 
the  assumption  that  different  skills  are 
used  in  different  subject  fields  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  common  core.  Reference 
will  be  made  to  a  few  studies  which 
have  to  do  with  this  aspect  of  the 
topic. 

Fay  (3)  conducted  a  study  with 
sixth  grade  pupils  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  relationships  between  achieve¬ 
ment  in  five  specific  reading  skills  in 
three  school  subjects;  arithmetic,  so¬ 
cial  studies  and  science.  Shores  (11) 
attempted  to  determine  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  certain  study  and  read¬ 
ing  skills  and  reading  comprehension 
of  scientific  and  historical  materials. 
Artley  (1)  investigated  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  general  comprehension 
and  comprehension  in  the  social 
studies  area.  McMahon  (6)  gave  fifth 
grade  pupils  reading  tests  in  four  dif¬ 
ferent  fields:  arithmetic,  literature, 
social  studies  and  science. 

The  conclusions  of  these  investiga¬ 


tors  in  respective  order  are:  “the  read¬ 
ing  skills  related  to  subject  matter 
achievement  differ  from  one  achieve¬ 
ment  area  to  another;”  “general  read¬ 
ing  ability  does  not  apply  ,  .  .  .  ,  stu¬ 
dents  must  be  equipped  with  specific 
skills;”  “there  is  much  overlapping  in 
ability  to  read  in  different  subject 
areas,  but  there  are  also  many  striking 
differences ;”  “  merely  because  a  child 
reads  efficiently  one  type  of  subject 
matter  is  not  assurance  that  he  will 
read  efficiently  other  types  of  subject 
matter.” 

The  results  of  the  above  studies 
seem  to  indicate  rather  clearly  that 
there  are  unique  differences  in  skills 
used  in  different  subject  matter  fields ; 
and  that  while  “general  reading  abil¬ 
ity”  is  operative  in  all  reading  to  a 
certain  extent,  there  is  also  definite 
need  for  the  development  of  specific 
skills  to  use  in  the  different  curricular 
areas. 

Our  next  inquiry  might  well  be :  can 
specialized  reading  skills  be  improved 
with  instruction? 

McKinnon  and  Burton  (5)  meas¬ 
ured  the  effects  of  providing  definite 
instruction  in  the  use  of  certain  skills 
in  history.  Rudolf  (9)  gave  special 
reading  instruction  to  a  group  in  so¬ 
cial  studies.  Sayre  (10)  conducted  an 
experiment  to  determine  the  effect  of 
devoting  part  or  all  of  one  period  per 
week  to  the  development  of  basic  read¬ 
ing  skills  in  conjunction  with  the  study 
of  current  events.  Howell  (4)  checked 
results  of  training  pupils  in  the  study 
skills  of  map  reading.  All  of  these 
investigators  found  that  improvement 
resulted  when  special  attention  was 
given  to  certain  reading  skills  deemed 
necessary  in  working  in  a  particular 
subject  field. 

Specialized  vocabulary  in  the  differ- 
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ent  siilbject  areas  has  been  the  concern 
of  some  investigators.  Pressey  and 
Moore  (8)  conducted  a  study  to  de¬ 
termine  the  familiarity  of  children  in 
third  grade  through  high  school  with 
106  technical  terms  in  arithmetic. 
They  concluded  that  89  of  these  terms 
are  never  mastered  by  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  students  at  any  level, 
and  only  66  are  ever  mastered  by  as 
many  as  95  per  cent.  Dresher  (2) 
found  that  special  training  caused  stu¬ 
dents  to  make  greater  advances  in 
knowledge  of  mathematical  vocabulary 
than  were  made  by  those  who  were 
given  only  the  usual  instruction.  He 
found  that  students  receiving  such 
training  improved  in  problem-solving, 
also.  Artley  (1)  found  that  a  com¬ 
mand  of  specialized  vocabulary  is  at 
least  as  important  as  a  knowledge  of 
social  studies  facts  on  a  test  to  appraise 
the  ability  to  comprehend  social 
studies  material.  Phipps  (7)  attempt¬ 
ed  to  improve  the  reading  of  history 
material  in  sixth  grade  by  developing 
facility  in  the  language  of  history. 
Among  his  several  conclusions  he 
stated:  “The  ability  to  read  history 
can  be  improved  by  giving  attention 
to  the  development  of  history  vocabu¬ 
lary.”  From  these  and  similar  inves¬ 
tigations  we  are  justified  in  conclud¬ 
ing  that  familiarizing  children  with 
specialized  vocabulary  is  an  important 
aspect  of  reading  development  in  the 
content  fields. 

Thus  it  is  that  research  points  the 
way  to  needs.  The  real  problem  wkh 
which  we  must  come  to  grips  is  one 
of  practical  application.  How  can  the 
elementary  teacher  strengthen  the 
reading  growth  of  her  pupils  through 
skillful  guidance  while  they  are  work¬ 
ing  in  these  other  fields  ?  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted 


to  practical  suggestions  for  implement¬ 
ing  the  inferences  so  clearly  delineated 
by  research. 

Apply  Word  Perception  Techniques 

The  ability  to  identify  words  is 
probably  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
common  reading  skills.  The  primary 
teacher  ordinarily  spends  considerable 
time  during  beginning  stages  of  read¬ 
ing  in  teaching  the  child  to  recognize 
words  by  sight.  Later  she  develops 
such  techniques  as  the  use  of  context¬ 
ual  clues,  the  use  of  phonics,  and  the 
study  of  word  structure.  Usually  the 
words  used  as  the  basis  for  word  study 
are  simple  one-syllaible  words  which 
lend  themselves  easily  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  techniques  mentioned  above 
and  which  occur  as  new  words  in 
stories  that  the  children  read  in  their 
readers.  Such  words  as  the  following 
are  typical  of  words  used  in  teaching 
phonics  at  high  third-grade  level :  sad, 
pins,  hail,  neat,  dim,  lap,  faint,  wise. 
Word  structure  work  at  high  third- 
grade  embraces  simple  compound 
words  such  as  themselves,  teakettle, 
haystack,  backward;  a  few  words  modi¬ 
fied  by  common  endings  such  as  slow¬ 
ly,  wonderful,  largest,  traveler;  and  a 
few  which  have  been  changed  by  affix¬ 
ing  different  prefixes  as  return,  un¬ 
fasten  and  disappear. 

The  child  enters  fourth  grade  after 
having  his  word  recognition  activities 
largely  confined  to  simple  reader  words 
as  indicated  above;  and  the  first  day 
that  he  is  in  fourth  grade  he  may  read 
geography  content  in  which  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  such  words  as :  transport¬ 
ing,  quantities,  continents,  discovery, 
midday,  upstream,  northeast,  inven¬ 
tion.  He  may  turn  to  a  science  book 
during  the  course  of  the  day  and  find 
such  words  as  ailerons,  fuselage,  ro- 
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tales,  electricity,  universe,  taxied,  cen¬ 
turies,  northern,  towerman,  perennials. 
In  an  arithmetic  book  he  may  find  on 
the  first  few  pages  such  words  as  zero, 
addition,  subtraction,  example,  re¬ 
mainder,  abbreviation,  practice,  exer¬ 
cises,  problem,  total,  compare,  correct, 
upward,  downward,  fractional,  etc. 

These  words  are  probably  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  children  to  identify  than  the 
words  usually  used  for  word  recogni¬ 
tion  practice  in  connection  with  read¬ 
ing  lessons  for  several  reasons: 

First  context  clues  frequently  fail 
because  the  meaning  of  words  in  these 
subject  fields  is  obscure. 

Second,  the  xise  of  phonics  often 
fails  because  phonics  practice  in  read¬ 
ing  has  for  the  most  ])art  l)een  con¬ 
fined  to  one-syllable  words.  IBooks  in 
other  subject  fields  abound  with  poly¬ 
syllabic  words. 

Third,  while  children  have  been 
taught  common  changes  in  word  struc- 
made  by  adding  ly,  ful,  er,  etc.  such 
variant  forms  as  transporting,  inven¬ 
tion,  fu.<<elage  and  perennials  are  quite 
new  in  their  reading  vocabulary. 

Fourth,  the  combined  numl>er  of 
such  new  words  introduced  in  all  of 
the  different  subject  books  which  the 
child  reads  within  a  given  day  is  in¬ 
finitely  greater  than  the  numl^er  of 
new  words  which  are  introduced  to 
him  in  his  reading  lessons.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  new  words  per  page  in 
a  fourth-grade  reader  is  four.  On  the 
same  day  that  the  child  meets  sixteen 
new  words  in  a  reader  he  may  meet 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  new  words  in 
his  researches  or  assignments  in  social 
studies,  science  and  arithmetic. 

Ideally,  we  would  hope  that  children 
in  the  upper  grades  would  have  devel- 
o{>ed  so  much  independence  in  attack¬ 
ing  unknown  words,  that  the  new 


words  which  they  meet  in  other  sub¬ 
ject  fields  would  offer  no  problem  to 
them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
assumption  in  many  cases  is  wishful 
thinking.  The  majority  of  children 
still  require  help  in  identifying  new 
words  in  the  other  curricular  areas. 
They  need  to  have  careful  guidance  in 
transferring  the  word-getting  tech¬ 
niques  which  they  have  learned  in 
reading  to  the  vocabulary  in  other 
fields,  and  they  need  also  to  learn  new 
.techniques. 

In  terms  of  these  considerations  It 
is  evident  that  the  jMissibilities  for  de¬ 
veloping  word  recognition  skills  in 
connection  with  other  subject  fields  are 
abundant  and  that  the  need  is  extreme¬ 
ly  urgent. 

For  all  but  the  best  readers,  and  at 
all  grade  levels,  there  should  be  some 
development  of  difficult  words  which 
children  are  about  to  encounter  in 
books  on  other  subjects  just  as  there 
has  been  development  of  new  words  in 
the  reading  lesson.  Background  should 
l)e  built  in  which  meanings  of  new 
words  are  clarified,  and  during  which 
opportunities  are  afforded  for  hearing 
the  new  words  and  using  them  orally. 
This  background  may  be  built  through 
providing  a  first-hand  experience; 
through  discussion  of  experiences  the 
children  have  j>reviously  had,  through 
the  use  of  visual  aids,  or  by  reading  or 
telling  an  informative  selection  to 
them.  In  all  cases  the  teacher  will  jot 
down  the  new  word  in  a  phrase  on  the 
blacklward  so  that  the  children  may 
see  the  word  symbol  as  well  as  to  hear 
it  and  use  it. 

Once  meanings  are  estaildished  and 
oral  usage  has  been  experienced  con¬ 
text  clues  go  to  work,  and  the  rwogni- 
tion  process  is  touched  off. 

Some  more  direct  work  is  usually 
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necessary,  however,  in  developing  in¬ 
dependence  in  word  attack  in  the  other 
subject  fields.  Phonies  is  probably  the 
most  useful  of  the  word  recognition 
techniques,  and  phonics  has  its  best 
opportunity  for  functional  application 
when  children  are  meeting  the  new 
words  which  they  are  bound  to  meet 
in  reading  materials  dealing  with  the 
content  subjects.  The  primary  teach¬ 
er  needs  to  keep  herself  constantly 
alert  to  learning  situations  in  which 
children  would  profit  by  the  use  of 
phonics  while  working  in  subject  areas 
other  than  reading. 

The  most  important  steps  for  the 
teacher  inShe  upper  grades  to  take  in 
causing  phonics  to  function  in  varicrus 
subject  areas  are:  first,  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  how  to  syllabicate;  and  second, 
to  show  them  how  to  apply  the  phonics 
that  they  have  learned  in  reading 
monosyllabic  words  to  each  separate 
syllable,  in  a  polysyllabic  word.  The 
new  words  which  usually  give  children 
the  most  trouble  in  their  content  books 
are  words  of  two,  three,  four  or  five 
syllables,  such  as  torrid,  tricejjts,  hem- 
iftphere,  minerals,  barbarian  locomo¬ 
tive,  expedition,  illumination,  archae¬ 
ologists,  abolitionists,  etc.  Since 
phonics  instruction  in  the  primary 
grades  has  been  largely  concerned  with 
one-syllable  words,  the  child  is  con¬ 
fused  in  attempts  to  apply  phonics  to 
a  word  of  several  syllables  and  such 
attempts  often  result  in  the  wrong  pro¬ 
nunciation  which  is  so  fnistrating  that 
he  may  cease  to  make  iise  of  phonics 
at  all.  The.  child  who  applies  his 
phonics  knowledge  to  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  paramo^int  and  comes  out  with 
“par  am’  unt”  which  he  later  discovers 
is  wrong,  soon  loses  confidence  in  his 
phonics  techniques,  and  all  of  the 
efforts  of  his  primary  teachers  to  teach 
phonics  has  been  lost.  To  bridge  the 


gap  here  the  skillful  teacher  will  fre¬ 
quently  pull  out  some  of  these  trouble¬ 
some  polysyllabic  words,  show  children 
how  to  break  such  words  into  sylla¬ 
bles,  then  how  to  apply  phonics  to  each 
syllable  just  as  if  it  were  a  word  in 
itself.  Primary  teachers,  particularly 
at  the  third-grade  level,  should  increas¬ 
ingly  concern  themselves  with  the 
application  of  phonics  to  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable  both  in  reading 
lessons  and  in  connection  with  reading 
in  other  subject  fields. 

^lore  attention  should  be  given  to 
changes  in  word  forms  made  by  the 
addition  of  inflectional  endings  and  by 
adding  prefixes  and  suffixes.  A  greater 
variety  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  should 
be  dealt  with  than  are  usually  intro¬ 
duced  in  reading  programs.  When  a 
new  word  form  which  is  worthy  of  spe¬ 
cial  attention,  pops  up  in  any  field,  the 
teacher  might  well  take  time  out  for 
discussion  of  change  in  meaning  as 
well  as  in  form. 

Dictionary  techniques  should  be 
given  much  more  practice  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  new  words  met  in  content 
fields  than  is  usually  done.  In  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades  children  usually  are 
taught  alphabetical  arrangement  and 
to  classify  words  according  to  their 
initial  letters.  In  addition  to  learn¬ 
ing  these  skills  they  should  have  many 
functional  contacts  with  a  dictionary 
as  they  watch  the  teacher  find  out  word 
meanings  for  them.  Needs  for  such 
contacts  most  frequently  arise  when 
they  are  reading  science  and  social 
studies  materials. 

In  the  middle  grades  children  should 
frequently  look  up  and  work  out  to¬ 
gether  the  pronunciation  and  meaning 
of  words  with  the  aid  of  the  dictionary. 
It  would  help  greatly  if  all  children 
might  have  individual  dictionaries 
and  be  encouraged  to  use  them  continu- 
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ouslj  during  periods  in  which  they  are 
reading  from  books  in  the  several  dif¬ 
ferent  fields. 

In  such  ways  as  these  the  skillful 
teacher  will  perhaps  make  her  greatest 
contribution  to  the  development  of  in¬ 
dependent  word  recognition  techniques 
while  working  with  subjects  other  than 
reading.  Here  she  will  find  a  chance 
for  truly  functiona*  experiences  and 
applications  of  the  techniques  which 
she  has  developed  as  a  part  of  her  basic 
reading  instruction. 

Clarifying  Specialized  Meanings 

Every  subject  carries  with  it,  its 
own  specialized  vocabulary.  This  spe¬ 
cialized  vocabulary  in  each  case  seems 
to  breakdown  into  four  types  of  words. 
First  there  are  the  readily  identifiable 
words  which  all  of  us  would  agree  have 
special  significance  in  a  certain  subject 
matter  field ;  for  example,  probably  no 
one  would  dispute  the  fact  that  mag¬ 
nets,  terrarium,  velocity  are  peculiar 
to  the  subject  of  science ;  that  abolition, 
fortress,  proclamation,  allies  belong 
particularly  to  the  field  of  history; 
that  fraction,  cancellation  and  divisor 
are  definitely  arithmetic  words;  and 
that  hemisphere,  continent,  and  eqiuv- 
tor  are  special  geography  words.  Spe¬ 
cial  subject  words  of  this  type  are  not 
ordinarily  met  by  children  in  reading 
reader  stories.  One  reason  why  many 
children  find  reading  in  other  subject 
fields  difficult  is  because  of  their  lack 
of  concepts  for  these  specialized  mean¬ 
ings.  Large  numbers  of  children 
would  profit  by  guided  class  discussion 
of  such  words  in  connection  with  their 
reading  and  study  in  the  content 
fields. 

Another  tvpe  of  special  vocabulary 
word  is  the  overlap  word,  the  one 
which  may  be  claimed  in  two  subject 
fields.  “Rain”  and  “rainfall”  for  ex¬ 


ample  are  very  important  words  in 
geography,  yet  they  also  belong  to  the 
weather  vocabulary  which  is  definitely 
in  the  realm  of  science.  “Group”  is 
important  in  social  studies  referring 
to  a  social  group  of  people.  “Group” 
may  also  be  claimed  in  the  arithmetic 
vocabulary  because  of  its  significance 
in  giving  the  concept  of  an  assemblage 
of  numbers. 

These  overlap  words  which  do  not 
vary  too  much  in  their  fundamental 
meaning  from  one  subject  to  another, 
give  very  little  trouble.  The  real 
trouble-makers  are  the  polysemantic 
words  which  mean  something  entirely 
different  when  used  in  different  sub¬ 
ject  contexts.  For  example,  consider 
the  word  check.  In  arithmetic  chedlc 
may  mean  a  blank  form  which  one  fills 
in  and  presents  at  the  bank  when  he 
wishes  to  draw  some  money  on  his 
account.  In  science  the  child  may  be 
told  to  “check  his  experiment,”  mean¬ 
ing  to  prove  it.  In  history  he  reads 
that  a  certain  group  of  soldiers  were 
able  to  “check  the  enemy”  meaning 
that  they  were  able  to  stop  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  an  oncoming  attack.  In  geog¬ 
raphy  he  may  read  that  the  fields  on 
a  hillside  look  like  “a  great  checker¬ 
board;”  and  in  literature  he  may  read 
about  a  girl  with  “a  checked  gingham 
dress.”  While  many  children  pick 
up  these  changed  meanings  incidental¬ 
ly  as  they  occur  in  different  subject 
contexts,  others  do  not.  The  teacher 
who  cultivates  a  sensitiveness  in  her¬ 
self  to  shifts  of  word  meanings  from 
one  subject  to  another  and  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  inquire  into  her  pupils’ 
understanding  of  these  words  in  differ¬ 
ent  contexts  will  discover  that  much 
confusion  exists  in  their  minds,  and 
that  it  is  very  worthwhile  to  help  them 
to  understand  these  distinctions. 

Such  work  is  particularly  needed  in 
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caee  of  those  multiple-meaning  words 
whose  meanings  range  from  something 
very  concrete  to  something  very  abs¬ 
tract.  The  word  bar  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  this  type  of  word.  Perhaps 
the  first  time  the  child  encounters  the 
word  bar  in  print  is  when  he  reads  an 
arithmetic  problem  such  as  this: 
“Mary  bought  a  candy  bar  for  5  cents 
and  Sue  bought  a  candy  bar  for  5 
cents.  How  much  did  the  girls  pay 
for  the  two  bars  of  candy?”  He  has 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  this 
meaning  because  he  has  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  with  candy  bars,  and  to  him 
in  this  instance,  bar  means  a  long,  nar¬ 
row  piece  of  candy. 

Next  the  child  may  read  a  story  in 
which  some  other  child  put  a  basket  on 
“the  handle  bars  of  his  bicycle”  and 
used  the  basket  as  a  receptacle  for 
carrying  his  puppy.  Again,  the  child 
will  have  no  trouble  with  the  word  bar 
for  “handle  bars”  are  concrete  objects 
which  he  has  seen  and  probably  has 
used.  In  reading  a  selection  on  farm¬ 
ing,  he  may  have  his  first  contact  with 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  noun  bar 
when  he  reads  that  the  farmer  pried  up 
a  large  rock  with  a  long  iron  bar.  As 
a  result  of  first-hand  experiences,  pic¬ 
tures  and  context  he  arrives  at  the  gen¬ 
eralization  that  a  bar  is  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  has  greater  length  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  it’s  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  he  easily  grasps  the  meaning  of 
bar  when  he  meets  it  in  text  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  this  concept. 

He  may  even  understand  the  term 
“bar  of  music”  when  he  encounters 
this  phrase  in  a  book,  particularly  if 
he  has  been  well  instructed  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  music.  A  “bar  of  music”  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  bit  less  concrete  than  “a  bar 
of  candy”  or  “handle  bars.”  Finally 
as  the  child  progresses  through  the 
grades  he  reads  in  geography  about  a 


“sand  bar;”  in  science  about  a  “bar 
magnet;”  in  arithmetic,  about  “a  bar 
graph.”  In  all  of  these  instances  bar 
is  becoming  farther  and  farther  re¬ 
moved  from  its  primary  meaning. 

Finally  in  social  studies  the  child 
reads  that  someone  was  “behind  the 
bars;”  that  a  certain  group  “were 
barred  because  of  religious  prejudice 
that  a  thief  was  brought  “to  the  bar  of 
justice,”  and  eventually  in  literature 
he  reads  Tennyson’s  “When  I  Have 
Crossed  the  Bar.” 

Who  is  going  to  help  the  pupil  to 
make  the  transition  from  one  level  of 
abstraction  to  another  if  it  isn’t  the 
teacher — the  teacher  who  is  on  the 
lookout  for  these  different  levels  as 
they  occur  in  all  subject  fields? 

A  fourth  class  of  word  meanings 
which  should  be  considered  in  teach¬ 
ing  reading  in  connection  with  differ¬ 
ent  subject  contexts  are  those  innocu¬ 
ous  little  words  which  at  first  sight 
appear  to  have  no  specialized  mean¬ 
ings  whatsoever,  but  which  suddenly 
bristle  with  a  highly  distinctive  conna- 
tation  when  appearing  in  the  context 
of  some  specific  subject  field.  Consider 
and  and  are  for  example.  In  their 
reader,  primary  children  may  read 
that  “Tom  and  Nan  are  in  the  car.” 
In  such  common  usuage  and  is  used 
ns  a  simple  connective  and  are  means 
that  the  children  exist  in  a  certain 
place  at  that  time.  But  when  these 
same  primary  children  turn  to  arith¬ 
metic  text  they  are  immediately  con¬ 
fronted  with  sentences  like  this:  “2 
and  2  are  4.”  In  these  arithmetic  sen¬ 
tences  “and”  means  “plus”  and  “are” 
means  “equal.”  These  common  little 
words  which  take  specialized  meaning 
are  snares  and  pitfalls  in  children’s 
reading  of  books  in  the  different  sub¬ 
ject  areas. 

The  context  of  social  studies,  scl- 
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ence,  arithmetic  and  even  literature 
abound  with  specialized  word  mean¬ 
ings  of  these  types.  The  skillful 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  various 
areas  demands  abundant  explanation 
of  the  meanings  of  words  which  are 
specialized  in  their  primary  meaning, 
and  also  of  those  which  suddenly  be¬ 
come  S2)ecialized  when  they  aj)pear  in 
different  subject  contexts. 

Developing  Specialized  Skills 

Research  tells  us  that  the  reader  uses 
distinctive  skills  when  he  reads  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  material  for  different 
purposes.  Just  what  does  this  mean 
to  the  elementary  teacher  ?  The  signi¬ 
ficance  and  a{iplication  of  this  truth 
should  be  elucidated  if  its  full  impact 
is  to  be  felt  in  the  elementary  school. 
While  there  are  a  few  notable  excep¬ 
tions.  by  and  large  the  elementary 
teacher  discharges  her  responsibility 
in  teaching  reading  when  she  has 
taught  her  pupils  to  read  stories  in 
readers  and  perhaps  to'use  a  workbook 
with  exercises  in  it  which  are  leased 
on  these  stories.  This  is  just  a  begin¬ 
ning  in  so  far  as  skill  development  in 
reading  is  concerned.  Basic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  develops  the  common 
elements  of  the  reading  process  which 
are  needcnl  in  all  tyj>es  of  reading,  but 
it  remains  for  the  teacher  to  provide 
direct  and  careful  guidance  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  specialized  skills  when  pupils 
read  other  types  of  content  for  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  purposes. 

A  few  concrete  examples  will  be 
given  to  illustrate  points  made  in  the 
above  paragraph.  These  examples  are 
taken  from  books  at  the  third  or  fourth 
grade  levels  as  being  representative  of 
content  of  interest  both  to  primary  and 
intermediate  teachers. 

In  the  readers  which  children  use 
for  basic  reading  lessons  they  usually 


read  running  narrative  material  which 
proceeds  something  like  this; 

“The  warm  spring  sunshine  was 
coming  in  through  the  window  of 
Sandy’s  room.  Sandy  opened  his 
sleepy  eyes  and  looked  around. 

lie  heard  his  father  and  mother 
talking  downstairs.  Then  he  heard  his 
father  get  a  pail  of  water  from  the 
well.” 

The  story  goes  on  to  tell  that  this 
is  Sandy’s  birthday,  it  tells  about  his 
presents,  eliciting  suspense  in  regard 
to  a  surjirise  present  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  revealed  until  the  end  of 
the  story. 

In  jmrsuing  such  content  all  that 
it  is  necessary  for  a  child  to  do  is  read 
on  continuously  and  pleasantly  just  for 
the  fun  of  following  the  plot  of  the 
story.  In  order  to  do  this  he  needs  to 
use  appropriate  eye-movements;  to 
identify  the  word  symbols;  to  glean 
meanings  from  groups  of  word  s^-m- 
bols;  to  hold  these  meanings  in  mind, 
weaving  all  of  them  together  into  a 
total  pattern.  The  pattern  in  this  case 
is  aimed  at  story  enjoyment,  an  ex- 
]>erience  similar  to  listening  experi¬ 
ences  which  the  child  has  had  ever 
since  he  was  two  years  old.  The  men¬ 
tal  processes  involved  are  compara¬ 
tively  simple,  and  the  child  could  get 
the  sense  of  the  story  even  if  there 
were  several  words  which  he  could  not 
pronounce ,  and  even  if  there  were  some 
individual  words  or  phrases  of  which 
he  did  not  know  the  meaning. 

In  contrast  to  story  content  let’s  ex¬ 
amine  a  typical  sample  of  text  in  a 
third  grade  science  book. 

Air  Has  Pressure 

“This  experiment  will  show  that  air 
has  pressure. 

1.  Put  one-half  cup  of  water  in  a 
syrup  can. 
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2.  Heat  the  water  until  steam 
comes  out  of  the  opening  for  about  one 
minute. 

3.  Remove  the  can  from  the  stove. 

4.  Quickly  put  in  the  cork. 

5.  Set  the  can  in  a  stream  of  cold 
air.  What  happens  ?  Can  you  explain 
why  it  happened  ?” 

The  child  reads  this  text  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  out  how  to  conduct  an 
experiment.  It  requires  exact  de¬ 
tailed  reading.  The  pupil  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
every  word.  If  he  should  confuse 
steam  and  stream,  for  example,  this 
error  alone  would  throw  out  the  entire 
experiment. 

In  this  science  text  not  only  must 
the  child  recognize  words  and  mean¬ 
ings  but  he  must  do  something  with 
the  meanings  after  he  gleans  them 
from  the  printtyl  symbols.  He  must 
hold  the  meaning  of  each  direction  in 
mind  while  he  is  performing  it.  When 
he  has  carried  out  all  of  the  directions, 
he  is  asked  two  questions  in  the  text — 
not  in  regard  to  an  incident  described 
in  a  story  but  questions  which  cause 
him  to  reason,  to  summarize  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  cx]>eriment,  and  to  explain 
why  those  results  took  place. 

Several  processes  are  used  here 
which  are  not  required  in  story  read¬ 
ing.  The  brighter  children  may  make 
the  adjustment  independently,  but  the 
majority  of  children  need  to  have  ex¬ 
planations  of  differences  in  the  way  in 
w’hich  they  should  work  with  this  type 
of  content  and  with  other  types  of  sci¬ 
ence  text.  They  need  also  to  have 
many  first-hand  thinking  experiences 
in  the  field  of  science  so  that  the 
thought  processes  at  least  will  not  be 
new  to  them  when  they  work  with 
printed  text  in  this  area. 

Let  us  next  examine  a  sample  of 
geography  text: 


“Southwest  of  Philadelphia,  areas 
of  dense  population  are  centered 
around  two  cities,  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  You  can  see  these  cities 
best  on  the  map  on  this  page.  Like 
the  other  great  cities  you  have  studied, 
Baltimore  is  a  seajwrt.  On  Page  62 
is  a  picture  of  part  of  its  harbor,  which 
is  the  wide  mouth  of  a  little  river  flow’- 
ing  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  an  old 
city,  started  by  a  group  of  early  set¬ 
tlers  who  came  from  England.  Turn 
■back  to  the  map  on  page  45  and  look 
at  the  land  which  had  been  settled  in 
this  region  by  the  year  1700.  There 
was  a  fringe  of  settlement  all  around 
the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.” 

Even  this  limited  .sample  gives  in¬ 
dication  of  the  fact  that  geography 
text  has  its  own  characteristics  in  so 
far  as  reading  is  concerned.  Whether 
a  child  is  reading  this  and  similar  ma¬ 
terial  in  geography  as  a  part  of  his 
activities  in  connection  with  a  class 
problem  or  unit,  or  whether  he  is  read¬ 
ing  it  as  assignment,  his  basic  reading 
purpose  presumably  is  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  part  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  cities  of  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Washington.  In  reading 
sxich  text,  the  child  must  not  only 
grasp  detailed  facts  as  he  goes  along 
but  he  must  fretjuently  leave  the  text 
which  he  is  reading  to  carry  out  a 
direction  to  examine  a  map  or  picture 
elsewhere  in  the  book.  These  examina¬ 
tions  in  turn  involve  the  use  of  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  skills  ncfnled  in  pictvire  reading, 
and  of  another  cluster  of  skills  needed 
in  reading  and  interpreting  maps. 
And  to  complicate  the  situation  fur¬ 
ther  the  problem  of  a  time  concept  en¬ 
ters  into  the  total  situation.  After  find¬ 
ing  the  references  in  each  case,  making 
use  of  the  required  set  of  skills  in  ex¬ 
amining  it,  contrasting  information 
obtained  in  terms  of  two  time  settings 
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— after  all  this,  the  child  must  return 
to  the  text  which  he  was  originally 
reading  and  fit  his  newly  found  ideas 
into  the  total  import  of  the  paragraph. 
Quite  different  is^'this  from  reading 
stories  in  readers! 

When  children  first  begin  to  make 
use  of  content  in  geographies,  the 
teacher  should  conduct  reading  lessons 
with  them  until  they  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  skills  required  in  work¬ 
ing  effectively  with  this  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  text.  Such  reading  les¬ 
sons  should  be  initiated  at  any  level 
with  children  who  have  not  mastered 
the  techniques  of  working  successfully 
w’ith  geography  text,  and  they  should 
be  continued  throughout  the  grades 
with  children  who  are  especially  in 
need  of  such  help. 

Arithmetic  text  is  unique  in  that 
it  embraces  types  of  reading  content 
which  differs  markedly  from  narrative 
reading  and  from  the  text  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  history  and  science.  It  is  more 
compact  than  text  in  any  of  the  other 
fields.  It  is  complicated  also  by  hav¬ 
ing  numerical  symbols  woven  into  the 
sentence  along  with  word  symbols,  and 
everyone  of  these  symbols  whether 
word  or  numerical  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Detailed  directions 
and  exact  explanations  must  be  under¬ 
stood  and  used ;  and  problems,  calling 
for  a  careful  weighing  of  relationships 
and  a  high  level  of  reasoning,  must  be 
solved. 

One  type  of  arithmetic  content  will 
be  used  as  an  example  for  discussion — 
the  problem-solving  type. 

Four  of  Edith’s  friends  will  help 
her  make  things  for  a  party.  The  5 
girls  have  100  paper  lanterns,  36 
paper  hats  and  36  baskets  to  make. 
This  is  an  average  of  how  many  things 
for  each  girl? 


This  type  of  content  requires  a  first 
reading  for  the  purpose  of  visualizing 
the  scene  or  situation  as  a  whole;  for 
getting  the  picture  of  the  girls  work¬ 
ing  together  to  prepare  paper  lanterns, 
hats  and  baskets  for  a  party.  The 
reading  skills  used  in  this  first  reading 
are  comparable  to  those  which  the 
child  has  been  accustomed  in  reading 
and  understanding  a  narrative  para¬ 
graph  in  a  story  book.  This  will  not 
be  difficult  for  the  child  but  he  should 
have  his  attention  called  to  the  need 
of  getting  the  mental  picture  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  first  of  all,  and  should  be  given 
some  guidance  in  doing  this  through 
such  questions  as:  “What  did  you  see 
when  you  read  that  paragraph  ?”  “If 
you  were  to  paint  a  picture  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  paragraph,  what  would  you 
put  in  the  picture  ?” 

Concentrating  on  the  significance  of 
a  question  at  the  end  of  a  problem 
paragraph  is  a  distinctive  skill  needed 
in  solving  arithmetic  problems.  Sel¬ 
dom  does  a  child  encounter  a  question 
in  the  text  while  reading  a  story,  and 
if  he  does  the  question  has  probably 
been  asked  for  rhetorical  effect  and  it 
doesn’t  matter  much  whether  he  an¬ 
swers  it  or  not.  In  problem  solving 
everything  depends  upon  the  question. 
Children  need  to  have  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  reading  problems  just  for 
the  purposes  of  finding  out  “What  the 
question  asks  you?”  and  telling  in 
their  own  words  what  the  question  di¬ 
rects  them  to  do. 

Other  distinct  and  more  complex 
skills  are  involved  in  rereading  the 
problem  to  analyze  it  into  elements 
necessary  for  solution.  This  process 
involves  selection  and  evaluation  in 
picking  out  facts  and  relationships  per¬ 
tinent  to  a  “frame  of  reference”  which 
in  this  case  is  the  question.  The  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  held  in  mind  while  re- 
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reading  the  entire  paragraph,  and  uaed  is  that  of  having  many  first-hand  ex- 
as  the  guide  in  determining  the  rele-  periences  in  which  such  problems 
vancy  and  relationships  of  details,  arise.  Experiences  in  the  use  of  the 
The  reading  skills  needed  in  this  thinking  processes  necessary  in  solving 
aspect  of  problem  solving  can  ibe  de-  problems  are  of  fundamental  import- 
veloped  and  strengthened  by  experi-  ance.  Regardless  of  such  experiences, 
enoe  in  rereading  problems  for  the  however,  the  majority  of  children 
purpose  indicated  above,  accompanied  have  trouble  when  encountered  with 
by  pointed  discussion  and  Skillful  the  more  abstract  situation  of  working 
questions  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  who,  problems  in  which  word  and  number 
herself,  is'  aware  of  the  distinctive  symbols  replace  first-hand  experience, 
reading  skills  involved.  When  such  difficulty  arises  probably 

Finally  the  arithmetical  process  children  would  profit  by  reading  prob- 
must  be  selected,  again,  in  terms  of  lems  without  making  computations, 
“what  the  question  asks  you  to  do,”  Such  reading,  however,  should  proceed 
and  the  various  other  considerations  under  skillful  guidance  directed 
which  were  “weighed  in  the  balance”  toward  development  and  continuous 
during  the  rereading  of  the  problem,  growth  in  skills  of  the  type  su^ested 
Then  tne  child  is  ready  to  write  the  above. 

numbers  on  paper  and  do  the  computa-  In  conclusion  we  might  say  that  by 
tion.  and  large  elementary  children  are 

Up  to  this  very  last  step  the  work  learning  to  read  narrative  material 
has  been  concerned  largely  with  read-  very  well.  A  vast  frontier  is  open  to 
ing  skills  and  many  of  these  reading  those  who  wish  to  develop  more  fully 
skills  are  of  a  type  that  are  not  taught  the  ability  of  children  to  read  other 
in  connection  with  basic  reading  in-  types  of  material  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
struction  or  any  of  the  subjects.  poses.  The  challenge  is  urgent  and 

Of  course  the  best  preparation  for  compelling;  the  opportunities  are  rich 
solving  concrete  arithmetic  problems  and  boundless! 
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Reading  Disabilities* 
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Emotional  disturbances  often 
contribute  to  reading  disabilities 
and  reading  disabilities  often 
contribute  to  emotional  disturbances 
but  neither  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
other.  To  understand  emotional  and 
reading  problems  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  both  are  merely 
symptomatic  manifestations  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  functioning  in  a  social  setting 
who  for  a  variety  of  interacting  rea¬ 
sons  is  unable  to  meet  adequately  the 
demands  placed  upon  him. 

Children  with  reading  difficulties 
who  are  referred  to  psychological 
clinics  frequently  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  developmental  history.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  first  grade  the 
child  makes  little  or  no  progress  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  standard  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
first  grade  the  teacher  may  single  out 
the  retarde<l  reader  for  special  atten¬ 
tion.  If  the  child  still  persists  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  errors  time  and  again,  the 
frustrated  teacher  in  desperation  often 
resorts  to  more  drastic  measures  in¬ 
cluding  the  scolding,  shouting  and 
shaking  techniques.  The  child  and  his 
parents  are  warned  that  the  child  will 
not  be  promoted  to  the  second  grade 
unless  he  shows  substantial  progress. 
This  threat  usually  adds  to  the  child’s 
1 
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difficulties  in  that  it  results  in  in¬ 
creased  parental  pressure  and  intro¬ 
duces  parent-teiicher  friction.  If  at 
the  end  of  the  i-ear  the  child  is  still 
a  non-reader,  the  first  grade  teacher 
may  decide  that  the  child  cannot  be 
taught  to  read  because  he  has  an  emo¬ 
tional  block.  This  “explanation”  ab¬ 
solves  the  teacher  of  blame  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  does  not  help  the  child 
much.  For  the  next  two  or  three  years 
the  non-reader  is  permitted  to  coast 
along  on  the  theory  that  he  will  even¬ 
tually  straighten  out  and  in  some 
mysterious  way  learn  to  read.  By  the 
time  the  child  is  in  tbe  fourth  grade 
he  is  having  so  much  trouble  in  all 
subjects  that  he  begins  to  exhibit  obvi¬ 
ous  signs  of  maladjustment.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  his  basic  temperament  he  may 
be  tense,  inattentive,  defiant,  or  unco¬ 
operative.  He  may  avoid  attending 
school  by  developing  “morning  sick¬ 
ness”  or  by  playing  truant.  At  this 
point  the  child  is  fretpiently  referred 
for  a  psychological  examination.  The 
psychologist  usually  agrees  that  the 
child  is  emotionally  upset  but,  as  a 
rule,  he  reports  that  the  child’s  inabil¬ 
ity  to  read  is  a  major  cause  of  his  emo¬ 
tional  SNTnptoms.  This  completes  the 
vicious  circle.  The  child  cannot  be 
taught  to  read  because  of  an  emotional 
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block  and  he  develops  emotional  symp¬ 
toms  because  he  is  unable  to  read. 
Since  the  proverbial  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  outweighs  any  amount  of  cure  the 
task  confronting  us  is  how  to  prevent 
the  development  of  this  vicious  circle. 
A  practical  approach  to  the  problem 
would  be  to  consider:  (1)  how  emo- 
tiortal  factors  contribute  to  reading  dis¬ 
abilities;  (2)  what  are  the  main  causes 
of  emotional  disturbances  in  children; 
(3)  what  can  teachers  and  parents  do 
to  prevent  or  control  the  development 
of  emotional  disturbances  in  children ; 
and  (4)  what  part  should  the  school 
play  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
children’s  emotional  and  reading  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Role  of  Emotions  m  Reading  Dis¬ 
abilities. — The  presevnce  of  any  strong, 
negative  emotion  (fear,  anxiety,  an¬ 
ger,  resentment)  disorganizes  and 
grossly  impairs  the  functioning  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  individual.  Especially 
affected  is  the  child’s  capacity  to  direct 
and  concentrate  his  attention.  Since 
attention  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
for  complex  learning,  the  emotionally 
disorganized  child  is  a  poor  learner. 
What  little  is  learned  is  not  retained 
because  the  excited  state  of  the  organ¬ 
ism  interferes  with  the  fixation  of 
memory  impressions.  The  harmful 
effects  of  strong,  negative  emotions 
apply  to  all  types  of  learning,  but  they 
are  especially  significant  in  the  case 
of  learning  to  read.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  reading  depends  on  a  high 
level  of  attention  and  precise  percep¬ 
tual  discrimination.  For  example,  it 
is  relatively  easy  for  a  child  to  learn 
that  a  long  stemmed  object  with  a 
rounded  bowl  at  one  end  is  a  man’s 
smoking  pipe.  It  does  not  matter 
what  position  the  pipe  is  in,  it  is  still 
a  pipe.  But  a  two-dimensional  object 
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of  similar  design  when  it  appears  in 
a  book  may  represent  the  letters  f‘b,” 
“d,”  or  “p,”  depending  on  the  position 
of  the  “bowl”  with  respect  to  the 
“stem.”  It  might  even  be  the  number 
“6”  or  the  number  “9.” 

Our  use  of  the  adjectives  “strong” 
and  “negative”  requires  a  word  of 
elaboration.  The  term  “negative”  was 
employed  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
not  all  emotions  are  undesirable. 
There  are  also  positive  emotions  that 
facilitate  learning.  The  happy,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  friendly  child  who  is  eager 
to  learn  to  read  is  a  joy  to  teach.  In 
Avorking  with  this  type  of  child  the 
main  responsibility  of  the  teacher  lies 
in  maintaining  the  child’s  high  level 
of  motivation  by  aif  occasional  word  of 
praise  and  by  permitting  the  child  to 
progress  at  his  own  speed.  The  latter 
is  especially  important.  Children  in 
the  same  grade  differ  markedly  in 
reading  level.  Unless  the  teacher  in¬ 
dividualizes  her  instruction  to  permit 
children  to  read  at  their  own  level,  the 
bright  children  will  soon  lose  interest 
because  the  work  is  too  easy  and  bor¬ 
ing  whereas  the  dull  will  lose  interest 
and  give  up  trying  to  read  because  the 
work  is  too  difficult.  Our  purpose  in 
emphasizing  “strong”  emotions  is  that 
mild  emotions,  even  if  negative  in  na¬ 
ture,  may  actually  stimulate  learning. 
The  otherwise  well-adjusted  child  who 
is  mildly  afraid  that  he  might  make 
mistakes  in  reading  and  the  child  who 
is  slightly  angry  because  he  has  been 
reprimanded  for  inadequate  achieve¬ 
ment  is  often  motivated  to  work 
harder.  It  is  only  when  emotions  are 
so  intense  that  they  overwhelm  the  in¬ 
dividual  that  they  constitute  a  handi¬ 
cap  to  learning.  Even  positive  emo¬ 
tions  may  interfere  with  learning  If 
they  are  too  intense.  A  child  wild 
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with  plee  is  too  excited  to  pay  adequate 
attention.  To  facilitate  learning,  emo¬ 
tions  must  be  controlled  and  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  they  must  be  mild. 

Causes  of  Undesirable  Emotional 
Reactions. — Individual  differences  in 
emotionality  are  in  par,t  due  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  genetic  endowment.  This  na¬ 
turally  does  not  mean  that  a  child  in¬ 
herits  fearfulness,  anxiety,  temper  out¬ 
bursts,  or  aggressiveness.  All  that  any¬ 
one  ever  inherits  are  genes  that  influ¬ 
ence  the  development  and  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body.  But  to  the  extent  that  structure 
determines  function,  the  relative  emo¬ 
tional  responsiveness  of  the  individual 
may  be  indirectly  influenced  by  his 
physical  make-up.  Thus,  a  child’s  re¬ 
lative  susceptibility  to  intense,  nega¬ 
tive  emotions  may  be  determined  by 
the  nature  and  quality  of  his  auto¬ 
nomic  nervous  system  and  his  en¬ 
docrine  glands.  Individual  differ¬ 
ences  ill  temperament  exhibited  by 
newborn  babies  conveniently  illustrate 
the  importance  of  genetic  factors. 
From  the  moment  of  birth  some  babies 
are  more  fretful  and  unmanageable 
than  others.  The  ‘‘difficult”  baby 
cries  too  much,  is  a  nursing  problem, 
sleeps  fitfully,  resists  training,  etc. 
There  is  considerable  experimental 
evidence  that  the  “difficult”  baby  often 
grows  up  to  be  a  “difficult”  child  and 
in  later  years  becomes  an  unstable 
adult.  However,  the  innate  origin  of 
temperament  is  no  grounds  for  pes¬ 
simism.  Any  hereditary  trait  may  be 
modified  by  the  environment.  This 
statement  has  a  double-edged  signifi¬ 
cance.  On  the  one  hand  it  means  that 
unfavoraible  emotional  traits  of  genetic 
origin  may  be  partially,  or  completely 
corrected  by  favorable  training  and  en¬ 
vironmental  influences.  On  the  other 


hand  a  child  may  start  life  with  a 
genetic  predisposition  to  develop  a  de¬ 
sirable  pattern  of  emotional  traits  but 
grow  up  to  be  a  very  maladjusted  child 
as  the  consequence  of  faulty  training 
and  adverse  life  experiences. 

Of  the  many  factors  that  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  unfavorable  emotional  de¬ 
velopment,  perhaps  the  most  import¬ 
ant  are  those  that  threaten  the  child’s 
basic  psychosocial  needs.  Although 
children  differ  from  one  another  with 
respect  to  the  relative  importance  they 
attach  to  specific  needs,  most  children 
to  some  extent'  desire  emotional  secur¬ 
ity,  a  feeling  of  personal  worth,  social 
acceptance,  order  and  stability,  and 
some  opportunity  for  recreation  or 
play.  If  a  child  places  considerable 
value  on  one  or  more  of  these  needs, 
he  will  overreact  emotionally  whenever 
these  needs  are  threatened.  The  im¬ 
mediate  reaction  is  usually  one  of  dif¬ 
fuse  excitement  mediated  through  the 
release  of  adrenalin  which  serves  to 
mobilize  the  resources  of  the  body  for 
vigorous  action.  Once  launched,  this 
innate  emergency  reaction  to  stress 
and  threat  may  be  overtly  expressed 
either  in  fear-withdrawal  reactions  or 
anger-attack  reactions.  Choice  of  re¬ 
action  depends  in  part  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Some  individuals  are  more 
prone  to  develop  fear  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior  under  stress  whereas  others 
usually  become  angry  when  threatened. 
In  addition,  the  nature  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  stress  situation  may  influence 
choice  of  reaction.  If  the  individual 
thinks  he  can  control  or  dominate  the 
situation  he  is  more  apt  to  exhibit 
anger-attack  reactions.  Fear-with¬ 
drawal  reactions  will  tend  to  predom¬ 
inate  when  resistance  is  futile.  Some 
of  the  myriad  forms  fear-withdrawal 
reactions  may  take  include  anxiety. 
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tension,  day  dreaming,  timidity,  and 
gastrointestinal  disturbances.  Anger- 
attack  reactions  may  be  expressed  in 
disobedience,  impertinence,  antisocial 
behavior,  aggressiveness,  bullying,  tru¬ 
ancy,  etc. 

Prevention  of  Undersiahle  Emo¬ 
tional  Reactions.  —  The  incidence  of 
emotional  disturbances  in  children 
could  be  substantially  reduced  if 
teachers  and  parents  would  respect  the 
child’s  needs.  Respect  for  the  child’s 
needs  does  not  mean  that  children 
should  be  coddled,  dverprotected  and 
shielded  from  the  normal  stresses  and 
disappointments  of  daily  life.  All  we 
mean  by  respect  for  the  child’s  needs 
is  that  teachers  and  parents  should  not 
expose  the  ohild  to  unnecessary  and 
futile  stresses  and  threats.  This  will 
become  clear  as  we  take  up  each  need. 

1.  Need  for  Emotional  Security. — 
Children  feel  that  their  teachers  should 
accept  and  like  them  and  their  parents 
should  love  and  take  care  of  them  even 
if  they  occasionally  make  mistakes 
and  do  things  that  annoy  their  elders. 
They  do  not  mind  being  mildly  repri¬ 
manded  or  punished,  especially  if  they 
have  knowingly  engaged  in  some  mis¬ 
behavior,  as  long  as  they  are  sure  that 
their  teachers  like  them  and  their  par¬ 
ents  love  them.  However,  by  their 
attitude  and  words  teachers  and  par¬ 
ents  often  make  the  child  feel  un¬ 
wanted,  unloved,  and  rejected.  The 
tragic  consequence  of  this  rejection  is 
that  everyone  suffers.  The  child  may 
react  with  feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
anxiety  or  he  may  become  vindicative 
and  aggressive.  Whether  fearful  or 
defiant,  the  emotionally  insecure  child 
is  more  of  a  problem  to  his  teacher  and 
parents. 

2.  Need  for  Personal  Worth.  — 
Feelings  of  personal  worth  are  encour¬ 
aged  when  a  ohild  is  given  his  full 


share  of  attention,  is  treated  fairly,  is 
permitted  a  reasonable  amount  of  self- 
direction,  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
experience  a  sense  of  achievement. 
Success  in  one  area  may  offset  failure 
in  many.  The  child’s  confidence  in 
himself,  which  is  essential  for  emo¬ 
tional  equilibrium,  is  undermined 
when  he  is  the  victim  of  favoritism 
in  the  home  or  in  the  classroom,  is 
called  stupid,  is  subjected  to  undue 
domination,  is  compared  unfavorably 
with  others,  and  is  repeatedly  sub¬ 
jected  to  frustration  by  being  asked  to 
do  things  that  are  beyond  his  capacity. 
The  budding  ego  of  the  child  is  fre¬ 
quently  unnecessarily  crushed  by 
teachers  and  parents  who  fail  to  re¬ 
spect  tbe  individuality  of  the  child. 
Children  differ  in  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties.  When  teachers  and  parents  per- 
sistingly  urge  a  child  to  be  as  bright 
as  Bill,  as  well  behaved  as  Mary,  or  as 
extroverted  as  Jack,  they  are  attacking 
the  child’s  vulnerable  spot — his  pride 
in  himself  as  he  is.  In  addition,  they 
may  ibe  demanding  of  him  behavior 
that  is  either  uncongenial  to  his  nature 
or  beyond  his  capacity.  Teachers 
often  create  severe  borne  problems  for 
children  by  writing  notes  to  parents 
stating  that  their  child  could  do  better 
work  in  school  if  only  he  would  try 
harder.  For  the  child  who  is  already 
doing  his  best  this  is  the  final  blow. 
Who  can  blame  him  if  he  now  gives 
up  altogether  and  does  even  poorer 
work?  Personality  problems  that  re¬ 
sult  from  demanding  more  from  the 
child  than  he  can  deliver  can  usually 
be  avoided  by  administering  psychol¬ 
ogical  tests  to  determine  the  child’s 
abilities.  Unless  a  child  has  reached 
a  mental,  social  and  emotional  age  of 
at  least  6  years  it  is  rather  futile  to 
put  pressure  on  him  to  learn  to  read. 
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3.  Xeed  for  Social  Acceptance.  — 

Most  children  place  high  value  on 
being  approved  and  accepted  by  their 
peers.  A  child  who  is  rejected  or  ig¬ 
nored  by  his  classmates  may  feel  in¬ 
ferior  and  retreat  within  himself  or  he 
may  retaliate  by  annoying  or  fighting 
with  other  children.  It  is  obviously 
difficult  for  a  child  to  concentrate  on 
his  work  if  he  is  disturbed  by  feelings 
of  loneliness  or  is  filled  with  animosity 
toward  his  classmates.  The  under¬ 
standing  teacher  may  help  the  socially 
isolated  child  in  a  variety  of  ways.  To 
begin  w’ith  she  will  encourage  other 
children  to  accept  the  unpopular  child 
if  she  clearly  demonstrates  by  her  own 
behavior  that  she  accepts  and  likes  the 
ignored  child.  Group  acceptance  of 
the  isolated  child  may  also  be  fui^ 
thered  by  pairing  him  with  popular 
members  of  the  class  for  special  activi¬ 
ties,  occasionally  selecting  him  as  the 
leader,  and  otherwise  raising  his  social 
prestige.  -  - 

4.  Xeed  for  Order  and  Stability. 
—  Children  as  well  as  adults  want  to 
feel  safe  and  safety  is  best  assured 
when  one  lives  in  an  orderly,  stable, 
predictable  world.  The  child’s  need 
for  order  and  stability  may  be  threat¬ 
ened  by  frequent  change  of  schools,  by 
too  many  substitute  teachers,  and  by 
frequent  change  of  rules.  Teachers 
who  are  good  natured  and  tolerant  one 
day  and  tyrants  the  next,  perhaps  do 
more  harm  ithan  teachers  who  are  al¬ 
ways  tyrants.  In  the  latter  instance 
the  child  at  least  knows  what  to  expect 
and  can  conduct  himself  accordingly. 
Broken  homes,  family  quarrels,  and 
inconsistent  parental  discipline  are  im¬ 
portant  sources  of  emotiional  disturb¬ 
ances  because  they  endanger  the  child’s 
need  for  order  and  stability.  Especial¬ 
ly  in  the  early  grades  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  to  help  their  child 


with  his  homework  usually  does  more 
harm  than  good,  because  the  child  is 
confused  and  upset  by  different  in¬ 
structional  techniques. 

5.  Xeed  for  Recreation  and  Play. 
—  Even  for  a  child'  life  is  often  hard. 
From  morning  to  night  he  is  under 
constant  pressure  to  do  what  he  is  told, 
to  behave  nicely,  to  earn  good  marks 
in  school,  to  keep  his  room  in  order, 
etc.  Often  his  wishes  are  thwarted 
and  his  plans  come  to  naught.  Play 
and  recreational  activities  provide  re¬ 
lease  from  accumulated  tensions  and 
make  living  more  enjoyable.  Conse¬ 
quently  children  resent  being  kept 
after  school  to  “catch  up”  with  their 
work  and  being  made  to  study  long 
hours  at  home  when  they  would  far 
rather  watch  television.  If  a  forty 
hour  work  week  is  standard  for  adults, 
it  is  asking  too  much  to  expect  an  ele¬ 
mentary  child  to  spend  more  than 
thirty  hours  a  week  in  school  work. 
When  a  child  of  normal  intelligence 
is  having  difficulty  keeping  up  with  his 
class  in  reading  or  spelling,  the  solu¬ 
tion  lies  not  in  more  practice  in  read¬ 
ing  and  spelling  but  more  effective 
teaching,  or  remedial  work.  You  can¬ 
not  teach  a  non-reader  to  read  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  book  and  forcing  him  to 
spend  two  extra  hours  a  day  studying. 
The  inevitable  outcome  of  such  prac¬ 
tices  is  that  the  child  develops  a  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  toward  school. 

Responsibility  of  the  School. — Even 
under  the  best  of  conditions  some  chil¬ 
dren  will  develop  emotional  disorders 
or  experience  difficulty  in  reading, 
spelling  or  arithmetic.  In  most  school 
systems  these  educational  and  person¬ 
ality  misfits  are  the  forgotten  children. 
Little  or  nothing  is  done  about  them 
until  they  become  serious  classroom 
problems.  And  by  then  it  is  often  too 
late  to  do  much  to  help  them  except 
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at  great  cost  in  time,  money  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  logical  time  to  correct  prob¬ 
lems  in  children  is  in  the  early  stages 
when  they  may  be  quickly  and  easily 
remedied.  Because  of  her  intimate 
and  daily  contact  with  her  pupils  the 
elementary  school  teacher  is  in  an 
ideal  position  to  spot  potential  misfits. 
The  natural  place  for  treating  school 
children  presenting  educational  or  ad¬ 
justment  problems  is  the  school  itself. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  child 
is  in  the  school,  the  school  has  ready 
access  to  information  about  the  child 
and  it  is  in  a  favorable  position  to  en¬ 
list  the  cooperation  of  the  parents.  If 
we  grant  that  the  school  is  the  ideal 
agency  for  aiding  children  in  distress, 
the  next  problem  is  who  should  do  the 
work.  One  possibility  is  the  classroom 
teacher,  but  this  is  uot  a  desirable 
choice.  An  important  objection  is 
that  the  classroom  teacher  has  a  full 
time  job  as  a  teacher.  Even  if  she 
were  interested  in  therapy  and  had  the 
necessary  training  she  would  not  have 
the  time  or  the  energy  required  for  in¬ 
tensive  work  with  individual  children. 
Another  drawback  is  that  problem 
children  often  have  problem  parents. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  problem  parents 
would  confide  in  or  be  willing  to  accept 
treatment  from  the  classroom  teacher. 

The  second  possibility,  which  is 
favored  by  the  author,  is  that  each  ele¬ 
mentary  school  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  300  students  should  employ  a 
full  time  school  psychologist.  Whether 
this  person  is  called  a  school  psychol¬ 
ogist,  a  counselor,  or  an  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal  is  a  minor  point.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  is  his  or  her  qualifications  and 
duties.  One  qualification  is  that  the 
individual  should  have  a  sincere  in¬ 
terest  in  children  and  should  be  an 
understanding,  approachable  person 
with  a  good  sense  of  humor.  The  in- 
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dividual  should  be  a  licensed  teacher 
with  several  years  experience  as  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teacher.  In  addition, 
she  should  have  completed  two  years 
of  post-graduate  work  in  a  variety  of 
pertinent  fields  including  psychome 
tries,  psychotherapy,  remedial  read¬ 
ing, '  remedial  arithmetic  and  speech 
correction.  One  of  her  duties  would 
be  to  administer  teste  of  mental  apti¬ 
tude  and  achievement  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  so  that  the  classroom  teacher 
will  have  valid  and  up  to  date  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  abilities  and  achieve¬ 
ment  level  of  her  students.  The  main 
function  of  the  school  psychologist, 
however,  would  be  to  conduct  a  clinic 
in  the  school  where  prompt  individual 
attention  would  be  given  to  children 
presenting  educational,  personality 
and  disciplinary  problems.  As  the 
person  responsible  for  remedial  train¬ 
ing  in  school  subjects  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  school  psy choicest  to  tutor 
children  doing  unsatisfactory  work  so 
that  they  might  be  ibrought  up  to  class 
level  and  promoted  with  their  class. 
The  extra  expense  involved  in  employ¬ 
ing  a  school  psychologist  may  in  many 
instances  be  offset  by  decreased  in¬ 
structional  costs.  If  the  classroom 
teacher  could  turn  over  her  problem 
students  to  the  school  psychologist  she 
would  be  more  willing  and  better  able 
to  teach  a  larger  class.  But  even  if  no 
economies  were  effected,  the  value  of 
this  service  to  the  children,  their  par¬ 
ents,  the  teachers  and  the  community 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
small  monetary  outlay.  In  supporting 
such  a  program  the  school  authorities 
would  be  implementing  the  basic  aim 
of  education — to  provide  every  child 
with  the  opportunity  to  achieve  his 
optimal  development  as  a  student,  a 
worker,  a  person,  a  neighbor  and  a  citi¬ 
zen. 


Fundamental  Principles  for 

Helping  Retarded  Readers 

By  HELEN  M.  ROBINSON 
University  of  Chicago 


SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  teachers  and  psychologists 
have  ibeen  experimenting  with 
different  methods  for  helping  retarded 
readers.  Many  different  methods  have 
been  developed  and  used  widely.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  remains  that  each  orig¬ 
inator  of  a  method  or  technique  claims 
a  higher  percentage  of  success  for  his 
method  than  is  achieved  by  many 
others  who  try  to  apply  it.  Immedi¬ 
ately  there  is  the  possibility  that  fac¬ 
tors  other  than  those  described  by  the 
originator  enter  into  successful  re¬ 
medial  teaching  in  reading. 

After  careful  examination  of  avail¬ 
able  information  pertinent  to  helping 
seriously  retarded  readers,  three 
fundamental  principles  evolved.  The 
remainder  of  this  paper  is  devoted  to 
a  brief  discussion  of  these  principles. 

Prior  to  beginning  remedial  teach¬ 
ing,  a  study  of  the  results  of  the 
diagnosis  is  essential.  Ideally,  a 
diagnosis  provides  a  case  history  which 
should  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the 
personal  life  of  the  pupil  in  his  family 
setting  and  with  his  previous  school 
experiences.  It  should  provide  infor¬ 
mation  on  his  social  adjustment,  his 
previous  and  present  physical  limita¬ 
tions,  and  his  interests.  While  few 
case  histories  are  complete,  any  por¬ 
tion  made  available  provides  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  pupil. 

Furthermore,  a  diagnosis  should  in¬ 
clude  data  on  the  approximate  intellec¬ 
tual  level  at  which  a  given  pupil  is 


functioning,  to  provide  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  potentialities  as  well  as  of 
his  special  limitations  in  general  learn¬ 
ing.  Also,  a  detailed  analysis  of  read¬ 
ing  should  include  an  estimate  of  the 
general  level  at  which  instruction  may 
begin,  and  of  specific  areas  of  weakness 
and  strength,  so  that  the  teacher  gains 
insight  into  the  specific  types  of  prob¬ 
lems  the  poor  reader  faces.  Finally, 
special  attention  must  be  given  to 
uncorrected  inhibiting  factors  such  as 
emotional  disturbances  and  visual  or 
auditory  difliculties.  All  of  this  in¬ 
formation  may  be  utilized  to  set  up 
'tentative  goals  for  teaching  each  pupil, 
and  to  insure  growth  in  all  aspects  of 
reading. 

Climate  and 

Interpersonal  Relationship 

The  first  principle  for  teaching  the 
pupil  is  to  utilize  all  previous  infor¬ 
mation  to  establish  the  proper  climate, 
and  to  develop  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  which  are  conducive  to  reading 
success.  To  do  this,  the  teacher  must 
accept  the  retarded  reader  as  a  person, 
with  his  problems,  whether  they  be 
academic,  personal,  or  both,  ilost  of 
these  pupils  feel  that  previous  teachers 
have  disliked  them,  and  being  liked 
often  helps  to  free  their  energies  for 
learning. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  respect  the 
integrity  of  each  pupil.  Too  often  he 
has  been  told  that  he  is  no  good,  or 
dumb,  or  a  troublemaker.  Perhaps 
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liis  teachers  have  not  made  these  re-  The  second  principle  for  helping  re¬ 


marks  directly,  but  he  has  interpreted 
their  statements  this  way,  or  probably 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
comments  were  made.  A  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  this  attitude  is  essential  be¬ 
cause  no  effort  is  put  forth  without 
hope  of  some  success. 

Most  retarded  readers  fear  any 
activity  associated  with  reading  be¬ 
cause  of  their  previous  frustrations. 
An  accepting  teacher  permits  each 
pupil  to  express  his  fears  or  dislikes. 
She  even  permits  him  to  express  re¬ 
sentment  toward  bis  teachers,  his 
family,  his  peers,  or  anyone  who  is 
associated  in  his  mind  with  failure  and 
frustration.  A  teacher  who  wishes  to 
understand  him  does  not  criticize  such 
a  pupil  for  his  statements,  nor  does 
she  argue  with  him  in  support  of 
others.  In  this  manner  she  acquires 
further  understanding  of  how  he  feels, 
and  thinks.  Ilowevcr,  the  teacher  does 
not  probe  for  these  expressions,  but 
accepts  them  as  they  come  to  her, 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

One  very  common  fear  expressed  by 
retarded  readers  is  that  they  will  make 
a  mistake.  Consequently,  many  pupils 
prefer  to  do  only  the  tasks  which  they 
think  can  be  done  accurately.  Previ¬ 
ous  expteriences  have  obviously  placed 
great  premiums  on  accuracy,  and 
apparently,  unfavorable  reaction  to 
^  errors  has  been  interpreted  as  personal 
disapproval.  Hence  a  pupil  may  be 
afraid  to  try  to  read  because  he  is  sure 
that  many  of  his  responses  will  be 
wrong.  An  accepting  remedial  teacher 
can  elicit  greater  effort  from  a  pupil 
by  considering  errors  made  as  import¬ 
ant  assistance  in  determining  the  par¬ 
ticular  areas  which  have  not  been 
taught,  so  that  the  pupil  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  relaxed  in  learning. 

Technujues,  Methods,  and  Materials 


tarded  readers  is  to  determine  the 
methods  and  materials  which  are  best 
suited  to  each.  When  the  pupil  is  free 
to  apply  his  energies  to  learning,  it  is 
essential  that  everj'thing  be  done  to 
hasten  improvement  in  reading.  To 
insure  balance  in  developing  all 
aspects  of  reading,  a  long-term  goal 
should  be  set.  It  can  then  be  divided 
into  short-term  goals  which  become  the 
basis  for  planning  daily  lessons.  After 
rapport  is  established  it  is  helpful  to 
explain  to  most  pupils  what  is  to  be 
accomplished  becaxise  this  knowledge 
is  basic  to  full  cooperation.  As  the 
pupil  shares  the  initial  goals  with  the 
teacher,  he  may  begin  to  take  added 
responsibility  in  setting  goals.  Pupils 
are  willing  to  exert  greater  efforts  to 
achieve  self-imposed  goals.  Many  ex¬ 
amples  could  be  cited  in  which  pupils 
have  put  forth  vigorous  efforts  to 
learn  to  recognize  certain  words,  to 
complete  a  given  book,  or  to  interpret 
a  difficult  passage  because  each  had  set 
for  himself  the  limits  for  completion 
of  this  phase  of  his  reading.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  early  goals  be  those  which 
can  be  achieved,  and  that  they  be 
structured  so  that  they  are  accom¬ 
plished.  As  progress  is  made,  goals 
may  become  increasingly  exacting. 
This  is  accomplished  without  applying 
pressure,  except  as  the  pupil  supplies 
it  himself. 

An  analysis  of  any  short-term  goal 
enables  the  remedial  teacher  to  iden¬ 
tify  several  methods  for  attaining  it. 
The  case  history  and  the  diagnostic 
data  should  aid  in  the  selection  of  the 
one  or  two  methods  which  appear  to 
be  most  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  then  to  experiment  by  trying  one 
method  and  if  required,  modifying  it 
until  progress  in  reading  is  noted. 
The  method  selected  guides  the  re- 
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medial  teacher  in  identifying  appro¬ 
priate  materials.  In  instances  where 
several  types  of  materials  are  appro¬ 
priate,  the  pupil  should  be  permitted 
to  choose  those  which  he  finds  most  in¬ 
teresting.  The  remedial  teacher  must 
be  cautious  in  accepting  the  pupil’s 
verbalized  interests,  because  they  are 
often  dictated  by  what  he  considers 
most  acceptable  to  the  teacher. 
Through  application  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple,  basic  interests  may  be  revealed, 
and  pupil  selection  of  materials  may 
be  hastened. 

Instruction  should  always  begin  at 
a  level  where  the  pupil  can  succeed. 
This  level  is  roughly  established 
through  formal  and  informal  tests,  but 
is  more  accurately  defined  at  each 
teaching  periotl.  In  this  sense,  diag¬ 
nosis  is  a  continuous  process  concur¬ 
rent  with  remedial  instniction.  But 
it  is  not  enough  to  provide  simple  ma¬ 
terials.  A  pupil  may  read  simplified 
books  indefinitely,  and  become  very 
adept  at  reading  them,  yet  not  move 
forward.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  he  must 
be  challenged  to  progress  gradually 
to  more  advanced  levels,  and  to  master 
the  reading  skills  appropriate  to  them. 
This  balance  between  providing  con¬ 
stant  success  and  a  challenge  for  mov¬ 
ing  forward  is  more  easily  described 
than  achieved,  but  is  probably  one  of 
the  important  aspects  of  successful 
remedial  instruction  in  reading. 

At  all  times,  retarded  readers  must 
be  encouraged  by  praise  when  it  is 
honestly  earned.  This  does  not  imply 
that  praise  should  be  lavish  nor  should 
be  given  constantly,  because  such 
praise  becomes  meaningless.  Further¬ 
more,  retarded  readers  are  adept  at 
evaluating  the  sincerity  of  their 
remedial  teachers.  However,  tasks 
should  be  set  in  such  a  way  that  each 
instructional  period  includes  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  for  praise  for  a  task  accom¬ 
plished,  as  well  as  for  the  effort 
exerted. 

In  addition,  tangible  evidence  of 
success  is  paramount.  Keeping  records 
of  the  number  of  words  learned,  mak¬ 
ing  recordings  of  oral  reading,  using 
charts  or  graphs  to  show  progress,  or 
the  satisfying  experience  of  complet¬ 
ing  a  book  are  examples  of  specific 
acconjplishments  which  serve  to  en¬ 
courage  pupils  even  more  than  vague 
praise. 

!Most  retarded  readers  dislike  and 
fear  tests,  l>ecause  of  unpleasant  ex- 
j>erienees  with  them.  For  that  reason, 
tlie  remedial  teacher  may  profitably  de¬ 
vote  attention  to  explaining  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  tests  arc  used,  that  she  does 
not  expect  all  questions  will  be  an¬ 
swered.  and  that  the  results  will  be 
useful  in  measuring  gains  made.  If 
standardized  tests  are  used,  exact 
directions  must  be  followed  at  all  times 
during  testing,  but  some  preliminary 
preparation  tends  to  help  the  pupil  to 
be  more  relaxed  and  measurement  will 
be  more  accurate.  Furthermore,  it  is 
often  quite  reassuring  to  show  a  pupil 
the  gains  he  has  made.  This  proced¬ 
ure  is  not  applicable  to  all  pupils,  but 
usually  to  older  ones. 

Each  pupil  who  has  shared  in  set¬ 
ting  goals  and  is  aware  of  test  scores 
in  reading  is  also  capable  of  pooling 
his  opinion  with  that  of  his  remedial 
teacher,  classroom  teacher,  and  par¬ 
ents  in  deciding  ■when  his  remedial 
instruction  is  completed.  When  the 
pupil  has  an  important  role  in  making 
this  decision,  and  when  he  comes  to 
accept  the  conclusion  of  remedial  in¬ 
struction  as  achievement  of  a  goal,  he 
is  unlikely  to  resent  it  or  to  feel  that 
concluding  instruction  represents  re¬ 
jection  by  the  remedial  teacher. 

Successful  remedial  instruction  in 
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reading  is  achieved  by  eetting  goals, 
selecting  appropriate  methods  for 
achieving  each  goal,  and  identifying 
the  most  useful  materials  for  each 
purpose.  Pupil  participation  in  each 
area  increases  motivation  for  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Intercom  munication 
The  third  principle  is  to  maintain 
contact  with  the  classroom  teacher,  the 
parents,  and  any  other  agency  dealing 
with  the  retarded  reader.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph,  one  important  func¬ 
tion  of  this  relationship  was  noted. 
There  are  many  other  areas  which  are 
equally  important 

The  first  purpose  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation  was  indicated  when  the  case  his¬ 
tory  was  discussed.  After  remedial 
instruction  begins,  the  remedial  teach¬ 
er  can  assist  the  pupil  by  explaining 
his  problem  to  his  parents.  Some  par¬ 
ents  believe  that  their  child  is  dumb, 
hopeless,  lazy,  or  has  some  physical 
impediment.  Reassurance  that  intel¬ 
ligence  is  satisfactory,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  retarded  readers  improve, 
that  the  pupil  may  not  be  doing  his 
assignments  because  he  cannot  read 
them,  and  that  most  physical  impedi¬ 
ments  may  be  corrected  changes  the 
outlook  at  home  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Frequent  conferences  with  par¬ 
ents  to  help  them  understand  the  pur- 
pK)se8,  of  remed’al  activities  and  to  re¬ 
port  progress  as  it  occurs  are  encour¬ 
aging.  It  is  often  necessary  to  help 
parents  to  see  the  value  of  removing 
pressures  on  the  child  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  reading.  Many  parents  wish 
to  do  something  to  assist  the  remedial 
teacher.  Such  help  with  reading  may 
be  given  indirectly  with  careful  guid¬ 
ance  and  specific  direction  from  the 
remedial  teacher.  Of  prime  import¬ 
ance  is  the  caution  that  parents  should 
not  be  working  directly  with  reading 


using  methods  and  materials  which 
vitiate  progress. 

Adequate  intercommunication  with 
the  classroom  teacher  enables  the 
remedial  teacher  to  otfer  assistance  in 
adjusting  assignments  and  reading 
activities  in  all  areas  so  that  the  re¬ 
tarded  reader  may  experience  success. 
As  progress  is  made  in  reading,  the 
classroom  teacher’s  appraisal  of  the 
pupil’s  ability  to  read  the  assignments 
wdth  his  group  enables  the  remedial 
teacher  to  do  the  most  effective  teach¬ 
ing.  Finally,  appraisal  of  pupil  pro¬ 
gress  to  determine  when  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  discontinue  special  reading 
assistance  can  be  more  effective  if  it 
is  done  jointly. 

Some  retarded  readers  receive  other 
types  of  therapy  concurrent  with 
remedial  instruction.  Psychotherapy 
and  visual  training  are  two  examples. 
The  remedial  teacher  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  cooj>erate  with  any  agency  in 
planning  her  program  so  that  she  may 
take  full  advantage  of  the  assistance 
provided  by  others.  United  action  for 
the  benefit  of  each  pupil  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  reading  and  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  than  isolated  and  unplanned  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  three  funda¬ 
mental  principles  applicable  to  remedi¬ 
al  instruction  in  reading.  First,  it  is 
essential  to  provide  a  climate  and  de¬ 
velop  interpersonal  relationship  con¬ 
ducive  to  learning  to  read.  Second, 
the  proper  techniques,  methods,  and 
materials  should  be  identified  and  em¬ 
ployed  for  each  pupil.  Finally,  free 
intercommunication  among  all  persons 
assisting  each  pupil  is  of  major  con¬ 
sequence.  Application  of  these  three 
general  principles  appears  to  be  the 
beat  basis  available  to  insure  corec- 
tion  of  serious  retardation  among  poor 
readers. 


On  the  Relationship  of  Word  Perception 
Skills  in  Reading  and  in  Spelling 

By  WILLIAM  KOTTMEYER 
Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


All  teachers  realize  that  reading 
^  skills  and  spelling  skills  are  re¬ 
lated.  Most  good  readers  are 
good  spellers  and  m-ost  good  spellers 
are  good  readers.  So,  if  we  keep  in 
mind  how  people  learn  to  read  words, 
we  can  better  understand  how  they 
learn  to  spell  words.  If  we  see  the 
relationships  between  reading  words 
and  spelling  words,  we  can  build  spell¬ 
ing  skill  when  w’e  teach  reading  and 
we  can  build  and  strengthen  reading 
skills  when  we  teach  spelling. 

Look  and  Say 

If  a  teacher  shows  a  non-reading 
child  a  word  and  tells  him  what  it  is, 
he  may  remember  it  and  be  able  to 
say  it  whenever  he  sees  it  again.  He 
does  not,  in  this  case,  need  to  know 
the  names  or  the  sounds  of  the  letters. 
If  he  sees  another  word  which  looks 
much  like  the  one  the  teacher  showed 
him,  he  may  mistake  it  for  the  one  he 
“knows.”  He  has  learned,  rather  un¬ 
certainly,  to  recognize  a  word  by  its 
shape,  or  pattern,  or  configuration. 
We  say  the  teacher  has  taught  him 
by  a  “look-and-say”  method. 

Xow  we  know  that  this  is  a  useful 
method  to  introduce  children  to  the 
skills  of  reading.  We  know,  too,  that 
some  children  seem  to  learn  very  well 
in  this  way.  These  children  seem, 
with  little  instruction,  to  look  care- 
fullv,  not  onlv  at  the  total  word  con¬ 


figuration,  but  at  the  word  parts.  They 
note  likenesses  and  differences  in  word 
forms.  They  seem  to  be  able  to 
“visualize”  or  to  form  clear  images  of 
some  words.  Because  of  these  abilities 
they  can  often  write  many  of  the 
words  they  have  learned  to  read. 
Later,  when  words  become  longer  and 
look  much  like  other  words,  such  chil¬ 
dren  may  often  misspell  words  which 
they  can  read  easily.  So,  although  the 
common  “look  and  say”  method  of 
teaching  word-recc^ition  in  reading 
is  useful,  and  although  it  carries  over 
into  spelling  when  a  child’s  writing 
needs  are  limited  to  relatively  few 
words  of  simple  patterns,  nobody  can 
long  depend  entirely  upon  this  word 
recognition  skill  to  serve  his  spelling 
needs. 

Conversely,  when  children  have  to 
learn  to  spell  certain  words  and  do  so 
by  memorizing  the  sequence  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  they  do  not  materially  strengthen 
their  word  recognition  skills  in  read¬ 
ing.  Obviously,  they  can  already 
recognize  many  more  words  than  they 
can  spell.  Their  early  spelling  experi¬ 
ences  deal  with  words  which  have  long 
ceased  to  be  recognition  problems  to 
them.  If  they  do  not,  they  have  no 
biisiness  trying  to  spell  them. 

The  use  of  context  clues  is  also  a 
useful  and  familiar  device  for  unlock¬ 
ing  some  words  in  reading  but  has  no 
direct  relationship  with  spelling. 


WOBD  PERCEPTION  SKILLS  IN 
Word  Analysis 

The  two  other  groups  of  word  recog¬ 
nition  skills  taught  in  reading  are  the 
sound  blending  techniques  and  the 
syllabication,  or  structural  analysis 
skills.  Sound  blending  means  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  associating  a  visual  symbol, 
such  as  a  letter  or  combination  of  let¬ 
ters,  with  a  sound. 

There  is  little  point  here  to  review 
the  various  arguments  about  whether 
we  shall  teach  children  “phonics.”  If 
“phonics”  means  a  system  of  associat¬ 
ing  visual  symbols  with  sound,  the 
position  is  arbitrarily  taken  here  that 
no  human  being  can  become  com¬ 
petently  literate  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  unless  he  can  use  such  a  body 
of  skills.  At  any  rate,  every  basal 
reading  series  which  is  currently  used 
in  this  country  includes  suggestions 
for  the  teaching  of  sound  blending 
skills  in  reading.  How  are  the  sound 
blending  skills  as  tauffht  in  reading 
related  to  the  spelling  skills  ? 

When  a  child  sees  a  word  which  he 
does  not  recognize  by  its  total  con¬ 
figuration  or  which  he  cannot  guess 
precisely  from  the  context,  he  may  do 
several  things.  He  may,  if  he  knows 
consonant  sounds,  “think”  the  conson¬ 
ant  sound  to  get  a  suggestion  as  to 
what  the  word  might  be.  He  may  com¬ 
bine  context  clue  with  beginning  con¬ 
sonant  sound  and  guess  what  the  word 
is.  He  may  note  that  the  word  is  like 
one  he  know’s  except  for  the  beginning 
or  final  consonant  and  substitute  the 
consonant  sound  he  sees.  Or  he  may 
— audibly  or  silently — blend  the  sound 
values  of  the  visual  symbols  indvidual- 
ly  and  approximate  a  pronunciation  of 
the  word. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  these  skills 
will  be  useful  to  him  in  spelling  as 
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well  as  in  reading.  When  he  comes  to 
an  unfamiliar  word  in  reading,  the 
visual  symbols — the  letters — are  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  and  he  needs  to  supply 
the  sound — or  “think”  the  sounds. 
When  he  needs  to  spell  a  word  the 
auditory  symbols — the  sounds — are 
known,  and  he  needs  to  supply  the 
visual  symbols — the  letters. 

Although  all  the  sound  blending 
skills  in  reading  will  help  the  child  in 
spelling,  some  will  be  more  useful 
than  others.  A  knowledge  of  begin¬ 
ning  and  final  consonant  sounds,  for 
example,  wdll  enable  a  child  to  begin 
or  to  end  a  w’ord  correctly  when  he 
spells  it.  Thus  when  teachers  teach 
children  to  spell,  they  will  often  ask 
the  child  to  say  and  listen  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending  sounds  of  the 
word.  We  can  readily  see,  then,  that 
the  commonly  used  word  recognition 
device  of  substituting  a  beginning  or 
final  consonant  will  help  build  spell¬ 
ing  power. 

'  But  when  we  spell,  we  need  more 
than  the  beginning  and  final  consonant 
sounds.  We  know  that  we  can  utter 
no  syllable  without  a  vowel  sound. 
Hence,  to  get  effective  power  in  spell¬ 
ing  a  child  needs  to  know  the  vowel 
sounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  needs 
them  in  reading  also  to  develop  his 
word  recognition  skills  to  a  point  of 
real  usefulness.  We  must  remember 
too  that  when  we  refer  to  vowel  sounds 
we  mean  the  short  vowel  sounds,  the 
long  vowel  sounds,  the  a  followed  by 
r  or  11,  the  au-aw,  oo-oo,  oi-oy,  ow-ou, 
and  other  combinations. 

The  need  for  accurate  and  precise 
association  between  visual  forms  and 
sounds  is,  of  course,  more  pressing  in 
spelling  than  in  reading.  In  recogniz¬ 
ing  words  in  reading  we  can  use  con¬ 
figuration  and  content  clues  and  use 
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them  in  combination  with  more  rudi¬ 
mentary  sound  blending  skills.  In 
spelling  these  devices  or  combinations 
do  not  apply.  In  reading  we  can 
approximate  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word  and  guess  the  word  if  we  come 
close  enough.  In  spelling  an  approxi¬ 
mation  is  not  enough.  If  we  err  but 
once  we  are  wrong.  Therefore,  if 
children  are  taught  in  spelling  to  listen 
for  the  sound  elements  in  words  and 
if  they  are  taught  the  common  visual 
representations  which  stand  for  those 
sounds,  they  develop  a  useful  power 
beyond  visual  memory  to  guide  their 
spelling.  If  they  learn  these  auditory- 
visual  relationships  in  spelling,  where 
the  need  for  precision  is  greater,  their 
application  in  reading  is  a  relatively 
simple  reversal  of  the  process.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  word  recognition  skills 
can  be  taught  more  appropriately  and 
effectively  during  spelling  instruction 
than  during  reading  activity.  In 
studying  spelling,  minute  scrutiny  of 
word  parts  is  desirable;  in  reading  we 
are  after  meaning — not  word  analysis. 

At  this  point  the  objection  is  com¬ 
monly  made  that,  as  many  English 
words  are  not  “phonetic,”  the  learning 
of  auditory-visual  relationships  is  not 
only  useless,  but  is  confusing  and 
leads  to  spelling  errors.  It  should, 
however,  be  ovious  that  deviations 
from  regular  phonetic  patterns  do  not 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  device. 
Thus  when  a  child  scrutinizes  a  word 
he  wishes  to  learn  to  spell,  he  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  is  spelled  “phonetically” 
— this  is,  it  is  spelled  as  he  expects  it 
to  be  spelled.  He  notes  this  fact  and 
tries  to  remember  to  spell  it  phonetical¬ 
ly  when  the  need  arises.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  word  deviates  from 
regular  phonetic  i>attern — that  is,  it 
is  not  spelled  as  he  expects  it  to  be 


spelled,  he  notes  the  nature  of  the  de¬ 
viation.  In  other  words,  he  looks  dis¬ 
criminatingly  at  the  word.  Looking  at 
a  word  discriminatingly  means  that 
we  observe  agreement  with  or  devior 
tion  from  our  body  of  phonetic  gener¬ 
alizations. 

Thus  as  children  encounter  un¬ 
familiar  words  in  reading  and  as  they 
apply  sound  blending  techniques  com¬ 
petently  to  unlock  them,  they  are 
obliged  to  look  at  the  words  discrim¬ 
inatingly,  And  that  is  what  we  really 
mean  when  we  say  we  “study”  spell¬ 
ing — to  look  discriminatingly.  When 
a  child  has  been  taught  the  basic  body 
of  auditory-visual  relationships  he 
quite  naturally  learns  to  spell  most 
words  which  are  word  recognition 
problems  for  him  in  reading.  If 
teachers  teach  effective  word  recogni¬ 
tion  skills  beyond  the  level  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  final  consonant  substitu¬ 
tion  technique  they  are  tooling  them 
with  the  body  of  generalizations  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  discriminating 
scrutiny  which  is  the  basis  of  spelling 
power.  Conversely,  when  children 
learn  to  analyze  words  they  need  to 
spell.  They  strengthen  and  refine 
their  word  perception  skills  for  read¬ 
ing. 

The  mastery  of  the  structural  an- 
ah'sis  skills  in  reading — recognizing 
compounds,  seeing  common  prefixes 
and  suffixes  as  -units,  detecting  root 
words,  dividing  words  into  syllables — 
clearly  contributes  to  the  growth  of  the 
analytical  skill  which  is  required  in 
learning  to  spell  multisyllabic  words. 
We  look  discriminatingly  at  multisyl¬ 
labic  words  for  spelling  purposes  when, 
again,  we  observe  agreement  with  or 
deviation  from  expected  multisyllabic 
patterns. 
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In  Summary 

If  these  observations  are  valid,  we 
may  explore  more  thoroughly  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  using  the  teaching  time  we 
have  for  spelling  to  teach  the  sound 
blending  and  structural  analysis  skills 
for  reading.  There  is  still  some  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  just  when  and  how  we 
shall  teach  word  perception  skills  dur¬ 
ing  the  typical  reading  period.  If  we 


teach  children  to  look  discriminatingly 
at  words,  as  'here  defined,  they  will 
strengthen  spelling  skills  whenever 
they  look  at  print  symbols  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  At  any  rate,  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  we  can  give  children 
greater  competence  in  both  spelling 
and  reading  w'hen  we  make  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  these  similar  skill  clusters 
more  apparent. 
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A  Study  of  the  Vowel  Situation 
in  a  Primary  Vocabulary* 

By  RUTH  E.  OAKS 
Primary  Language  Arts  Consultant, 

Board  of  Cooixrative  Educalional  Services, 

Oneida  County,  New  York 

Through  an  investigation  of  accounting  is  necessary  to  show  what 
the  vowels  and  vowel  combina-  should  be  taught.  Second,  a  knowledge 
tions  which  appear  in  certain  of  the  effectiveness  and  limitations  of 
basal  readers  designed  for  \ise  in  the  teaching  the  phonic  principles  is 
primary  grades,  data  were  obtained  on  needed  to  provide  for  economy  in  in- 
the  following  questions:  struction.  Other  methods  of  word 

1.  What  types  of  vowel  situations  learning  will  have  to  be  employed  in 
occur  in  the  vocabularies  of  basal  situations  where  the  principles  do  not 
readers  designed  for  use  in  the  pri-  “hold  true.”  Third,  there  is  a  need 
mary  grades  ?  for  information  concerning  the  level 

a.  At  what  reader  level  does  at  which  each  vowel  is  sufficiently  re- 
each  of  the  vowel  situations  first  presented  to  make  instruction  in  that 
appear  ?  area  profitable. 

b.  What  is  the  incidence  of  each  It  is  believed  that  only  a  few  studies 
vowel  situation  at  each  reader  level  ?  exist  which  are  concerned  with  vowel 

2.  What  principles  are  basic  to  the  situations  at  these  levels.  Probably 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels  ?  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  in- 

a.  What  is  the  incidence  of  vestigation  by  Anna  D.  Cordts  of  the 
applications  of  each  of  the  principles  ?  vocabularies  of  forty-two  primary 
b.  What  is  the  incidence  of  ex-  readers,  the  dates  of  which  range  from 
ceptions  to  these  principles?  1892  through  the  early  1900’s.  T)r. 

3.  What  other  factors  are  involved  Cordts,  herself,  expressed  the  need  for 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  ?  an  investigation  of  the  vocabularies  of 
a.  What  is  the  incidence  of  the  the  “newer”  readers  (5).  This  study 
vowel  situations  in  which  the  pronun-  was  an  attempt,  in  part,  to  satisfy  that 
elation  is  modified  by  lack  of  stress?  need. 

b.  What  is  the  incidence  of  situ-  There  are  six  limitations  which  gov- 
ations  in  which  the  vowel  is  silent  ?  cm  the  scope  of  this  study. 

An  actual  accounting  of  the  vowel  1.  All  the  words  chosen  for  an- 
situations  in  the  “newer”  primary  alysis  were  taken  from  one  vocabulary 
readers  is  needed  to  serve  as  a  basis  study  (4). 

for  setting  up  instruction  in  phonetic  2.  The  words  aised  are  the  base 
analysis.  In  the  first  place,  such  an  forms  of  the  words.  In  addition,  those 
•Master’s  Thesis.  Teachers  College,  Temple  University,  19.50. 
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compound  words  which  were  found  in 
the  vocabulary  study  were  also  in¬ 
cluded. 

3,  Only  the  words  which  appeared 
in  from  ten  to  fourteen  of  the  four¬ 
teen  different  series  of  readers  in  the 
vocabulary  study  were  analyzed. 

4.  The  reader  levels  ranged  from 
the  primer  through  the  third  reader. 
Since  only  nineteen  preprimer  words 
fell  within  the  limitations  set  up,  the 
preprimer  level  w'as  ediminated. 

6.  In  each  word,  the  sound  or 
sounds  of  the  vowels  considered  were 
those  indicated  by  the  respelling  in 
the  Webster’s  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary  (9).  This  procedure  resulted 
in  an  analysis  from  an  orthographic 
rather  than  an  auditory  standpoint. 

6.  Errors  in  transferring  the 
words  from  the  study  and  in  classify¬ 
ing  them  were  eliminated,  insofar  as 
possible,  by  checking  and  rechecking. 
A  one-hundred-word  sampling  at  each 
level  showed  no  discrepancies. 

The  following  definitions  are  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  terminology  used  in 
this  study: 

Long  vowel  sound.  A  “long  vowel 
sound”  is  that  sound  which  is  the  same 
as  the  name  of  the  vowel  symbol.  It 
is  indicated  in  the  respelling  by  a 
macron  placed  above  the  vowel  symbol. 
(Examples:  gate,  these,  fine,  rode,  use) 

Short  vowel  sound.  A  “short  vowel 
sound”  is  the  sound  indicated  by  a 
breve  placed  above  the  vowel  symbol. 
(Examples:  cat,  bed,  fit,  hot,  mud) 

Vowel  digraph.  A  “vowel  digraph” 
is  composed  of  two  adjacent  vowel 
symbols  which  represent  a  single 
speech  sound.  (Examples,  road,  field) 

Diphthong.  A  “diphthong”  is  a 
union  of  two  vowel  sounds  pronounced 
in  the  same  syllable.  (Example:  cow — 
kou) 


Open  syllable.  An  “open”  syllable 
is  one  which  ends  with  a  vowel  sym¬ 
bol.  (Example:  pa.per) 

Closed  syllable.  A  “closed”  syllable 
is  one  which  ends  with  a  consonant 
symbol.  (Example:  cup.tain) 

U nstressed  syllable.  An  “unstressed 
syllable”  is  the  syllable  which  does  not 
receive  accent  or  emphasis.  (Example: 
he.fore) 

Phonic  principle.  A  “phonic  prin¬ 
ciple”  is  the  statement  of  a  generaliza¬ 
tion  which  can  be  made  following  the 
analysis  of  phonetic  situations.  In 
this  study,  the  phonic  principles  are 
concerned  only  with  vowel  situations. 

Vowel  situation.  A  vowel  situation 
is  one  which  embraces  a  given  vowel 
letter  or  combination  of  vowel  letters 
used  to  represent  a  vowel  sound  in  a 
given  syllabic  setting  (e.g.,  the  “long” 
a  sound  in  aie  and  baby ;  “short”  a 
sound  as  in  cat).  For  the  purpose  of 
this  Study,  each  of  these  three  syllabic 
settings  is  a  different  vowel  situation. 
In  cde  the  vowel  is  affected  by  the 
final  e  in  the  word;  in  baby  the  a  is 
the  last  letter  of  an  open,  accented 
syllable ;  and  in  cat  the  a  is  located  in 
a  closed  syllable. 

In  short,  a  vowel  situation  embraces 
three  things:  (1)  The  letter  or  com¬ 
bination  of  letters,  (2)  the  vowel 
sound,  and  (3)  the  “explanation”  of 
the  vowel  sound. 

A  Review  of  the  Related  Literature 

Studies  concerned  with  the  phonetic 
elements  of  primary  reading  vocabu¬ 
laries  are  comparatively  few.  Herein 
is  given  a  brief  review  of  the  more 
important  ones. 

One  investigation  which  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  study  was  made  by  Anna 
D.  Cordts  in  1925  (5).  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Cordts  study  “(1)  to 
determine  the  phonetic  values  of  the 
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letters  of  words  in  a  primary  reading 
vocabulary  and  (2)  to  classify  the 
words  according  to  the  phonetic  ele¬ 
ments  which  compose  them.”  Dr. 
Cordts  maintained  that  if  phonics 
were  to  be  taught,  then  the  selection 
of  the  phonic  elements  used  in  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  made  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

The  vocabularj'  which  Dr.  Cordts 
analyzed  was  selected  from  forty-two 
readers  which  were  published  around 
the  early  1900’s.  She  stated  that  the 
vocabulary  was  taken  from  the  older 
readers  because  vocabulary  counts  of 
the  newer  readers  were  not  available 
at  the  time  of  her  investigation. 

The  selected  words,  a  total  of  2,716, 
were  analyzed  according  to  the  phone¬ 
tic  elements  which  composed  them. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  were  used 
to  classify  the  words  as  phonetic, 
phonic,  or  irregular  words. 

A  “phonetic  word”  was  defined  as 
one  in  which  every  letter  in  the  word 
represented  the  particular  sound  which 
was  arbitrarily  assigned  to  that  letter, 
and  in  which  every  sound  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  that  letter  and  that  letter 
only. 

Out  of  approximately  1600  one- 
syllable  words,  224  phonetic  words 
were  found. 

The  total  number  of  words  classi¬ 
fied  as  phonic  words  was  1066.  They 
were  divided  into  three  classes  for 
which  definite  criteria  were  set  up. 

The  first  class  embraced  single 
vowels  which  had  the  sound  that  had 
been  assigned  to  them.  This  list  con¬ 
tained  297  words. 

The  second  class  contained  words  in 
which  there  were  combinations  of 
vowels  which  had  the  sound  assigned 
to  them.  In  this  list  there  were  284 
words. 


In  the  third  class  were  listed  words 
to  which  no  assignment  of  vowel  let¬ 
ters  to  vowel  sounds  was  made.  There 
were,  however,  enough  of  these  words 
which  contained  similar  vowels  to  per¬ 
mit  sub-classification.  This  list  con¬ 
tained  485  words. 

The  final  grouping  was  that  of 
irregular  or  “freak”  words.  These 
were  words  which  failed  to  meet  the 
criteria  for  the  phonetic  or  phonic 
words.  There  were  294  of  these. 

Of  the  1600  one-syllable  words 
which  were  classified,  less  than  one- 
fifth  were  purely  phonetic.  About 
half  of  the  phonic  words  fell  into  the 
third  class  in  which  there  was  no  de- 
fijiite  assignment  of  sounds  to  the 
vowels.  The  irregular  words  com¬ 
prised  about  one-fifth  of  the  total. 

Counting  the  phonetic  words  and 
the  phonic  words  of  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  classes,  there  were  only  896  or 
about  one-half  of  the  words  which 
could  be  taught  according  to  phonic 
principles. 

Using  the  Cordts  study  as  a  basis 
for  investigation,  Ernest  Horn  found 
forty-seven  different  sound-letter  asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  letter  a  alone.  Horn 
says  that  “no  one  interpretation  of  the 
letter  a  has  a  majority  of  uses  in  its 
favor  either  as  measured  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  words  falling  under  it 
or  the  total  frequency  of  occurrence 
as  measured  by  running  words”  (8). 

Horn  found  that  the  sound  of  a  as 
in  cat  and  have  occurred  most  often, 
and  the  “long”  t  sound  of  a  as  in  aye 
occurred  least  often. 

Another  interesting  tabulation  in 
the  Horn  study  showed  eight  different 
sound  values  for  the  vowel  digraph 
ea.  And  in  still  another,  the  way  in 
which  syllabication  separates  adjacent 
vowels  which  usually  appear  as 
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digraphs  was  shown  (e.g.  idea,  Noah). 

Horn  does  not  advocate  that  the 
teaching  of  phonics  be  eliminated,  but 
he  insists  that  a  teacher  must  be  aware 
of  all  these  differences  in  order  to  do 
satisfactory  teaching. 

Two  studies  of  phonetic  elements  in 
primary  reading  materials  were  made 
by  Washburne  and  Vogel  (11,  12). 
The  first,  done  in  1^22,  used  the  pri¬ 
mary  reading  vocabulary  published  in 
the  Twentieth  Yearbook  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Its  purpose  was  to  find  the 
phonograms  most  useful  in  the  first 
and  second  grades.  By  1928,  the  sec¬ 
ond-grade  list  of  phonograms  was  con¬ 
sidered  unsatisfactory  so  a  new  survey 
was  made.  This  time  the  Gates  list, 
published  in  1926,  was  used  as  the 
basic  word  list. 

Vowels  affected  by  the  final  e  were 
found  to  be  most  frequent  in  the  1922 
study,  and  the  second  most  frequent 
in  the  1928  study.  In  the  latter, 
short  i  ranked  first.  This  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Denny  study  (7)  done 
some  eight  years  later.  In  the  recom¬ 
mended  lists,  vowels,  both  “long”  and 
“short,”  were  prominently  placed. 

In  1936,  Velma  Denny  (7)  investi¬ 
gated  several  vocabulary  studies  to  de¬ 
termine  the  phonetic  elements  in¬ 
volved.  For  her  study  she  used  the 
Gates  lists  of  the  First  500  Words  and 
the  Secohd  500  Words  published  in 
1935,  and  the  Wheeler  and  Howell  list 
published  in  1930.  She  tabulated  these 
words  under  the  different  sound  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  consonants,  double  con¬ 
sonants,  vowels,  and  phonograms. 

Miss  Denny  found  that  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  three  lists  the  “short” 
i  sound  appeared  most  often  with 
vowel  sounds  affected  by  final  e  rank¬ 
ing  next.  All  of  the  vowel  sounds 


were  fairly  high  in  frequency  except 
the  “long”  sound  of  u  which  appeared 
in  only  nine  words  out  of  the  1500  in¬ 
vestigated. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  Cordts 
and  Denny  studies,  however,  because 
the  latter  gives  no  authority  for  the 
pronunciations  used.  Neither  does 
she  take  into  consideration  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  sounds  of  the  vowels  caused 
by  stress  and/or  lack  of  it. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  know  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  “long”  and  “short” 
vowels  since  uo  definitions  are  given 
for  them.  And,  because  the  different 
vowel  sounds  are  mixed  indiscrimin¬ 
ately,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from 
the  lists,  themselves. 

In  her  conclusion.  Miss  Denny  pre¬ 
sents  a  recommended  list  of  phonetic 
elements  to  be  taught  in  the  first  and 
second  grades.  These  include  all  of 
the  long  sounds  of  each  of  the  vowels 
and  all  of  the  short  sounds.  Since  all 
but  one  of  these  show  high  frequencies 
in  the  results  of  her  investigation,  she 
contends  that  they  will  be  useful  to  a 
beginning  reader. 

Using  a  somewhat  different  attack 
on  the  problem,  Ruth  Atkins  (2)  made 
an  analysis  of  frequencies  of  occur¬ 
rence  of  letter  symbols  with  one  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  words  in  the  Thorndike 
list.  She  found  that  very  few  letters 
stood  for  only  one  sound,  and  she  also 
found  a  great  many  sounds  for  some 
of  the  symbols.  Miss  Atkins  contends 
that  there  is  some  justification  for 
teaching  phonics  but  that  they  can  not 
be  relied  upon  completely  in  word  re¬ 
cognition. 

!  Donald  Agnew  (1)  has  reviewed 
the  various  studies  which  have  been 
made  of  phonetic  elements  in  primary 
reading  materials.  In  these  studies, 
he  found  close  agreement  on  the  part 
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of  the  investigators  concerning  the  un- 
phonetic  character  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  There  was,  however;  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinions  on  how  these  findings 
should  be  interpreted.  Some  educa¬ 
tors  contend  that  the  task  of  teaching 
phonics  is  almost  too  great  an  under¬ 
taking  for  the  elementary  school,  while 
others  claim  that  adequate  reading 
skills  cannot  be  acquired  without  the 
mastery  of  phonics. 

In  the  six  studies  which  were  re¬ 
viewed  in  connection  with  this  inves¬ 
tigation,  each  dealt  with  the  phonetic 
elements  which  appear  in  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  materials  designed  for  use  in 
the  primary  grades. 

From  the  results  of  these  studies,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  authors,  while  ad¬ 
vocating  the  teaching  of  phonics,  also 
recognize  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  non-phonetic  character  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  They  suggest  that 
additional  aids  to  word  recognition 
will  have  to  be  employed.. 

The  "Sfethod  of  Investigation 

The  procedure  used  to  obtain  the 
data  embraced  four  steps:  First,  the 
identification  of  the  words  to  be  an¬ 
alyzed  at  each  of  four  reader  levels, 
primer  through  third-reader  level; 
second,  the  identification  of  the  diacri¬ 
tical  markings  for  the  vowels;  third, 
the  identification  of  the  phonic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  could  and  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  vowel  situations ;  and 
fourth,  the  selection  of  other  factors  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels ;  name¬ 
ly,  vowels  in  unstressed  syllables  and 
“silent”  vowel  letters. 

Primary  Reading  Vocabulary  Stud¬ 
ies  by  Emmett  A.  Betts  (4)  were 
selected  l)eeause  they  were  the  most  re¬ 
cent  of  such  studies  at  the  time  of  this 
investigation,  and  because  they  were 


concerned  with  the  vocabularies  of  the 
“newer”  readers.  (Publication  dates 
ranged  from  1932  to  1939.) 

Further  selection  of  vocabulary  was 
necessary  to  provide  a  useful  list  of 
words  for  this  study.  The  derived 
forms  of  the  words  made  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  types  of  vowel  situations, 
therefore,  only  keywords  were  used. 
Abbreviations  and  contractions  were 
excluded  from  consideration. 

While  the  inclusion  of  a  word  in  the 
vocabulary  was  not  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  selecting  it,  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  many  of  the  books  was 
assumed  to  add  to  its  importance. 
“Spread,”  therefore,  was  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  selection.  The  words  which 
appeared  in  ten  to  fourteen  different 
series  at  each  reader  level  were  finally 
selected  for  analysis.  Table  I  shows 
their  distribution  at  each  reader  level. 

TABLE  I 

Summary  of  Data: 

The  Distribution  of  the 
Selected  Vocabulary 


Number 

Number 

Reader 

of 

of  Sylla¬ 

Level 

Words 

bles 

Primer 

112 

122 

First  Reader 

257 

305 

Second  Reader 

592 

747 

Third  Reader 

1005 

1329 

Total 

1906 

2503 

To  facilitate  the  classification  of  the 
vowel  situations,  each  word  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  its  respelled  form  with  appro¬ 
priate  diacritical  and  accent  marks. 
Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary  (9)  was  used  as  the  authority  for 
these  respellings. 

Each  word  was  classified  according 
to  the  diacritical  markings  of  the 
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vowel  or  vowels  it  contained.  In  the 
case  of  a  word  of  more  than  one  sylla¬ 
ble,  each  syllable  was  tabulated  separ¬ 
ately.  Some  words,  therefore,  appear 
in  more  than  one  classification.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  both  stressed  and 
unstressed  syllables. 

The  phonic  principles  which  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
in  the  vocabulary  under  investigation 
were  stated  and  numbered.  To  check 
on  the  applicability  of  the  phonic  prin¬ 
ciples,  two  sets  of  tables  were  set  up. 
They  provided  information  on  (a)  the 
number  of  applications  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  (b)  the  number  of  excep¬ 
tions  to  them. 

Certain  vowels,  because  of  their  use 
in  unstressed  syllables,  could  not  be 
classified  as  either  applications  of  or 
exceptions  to  the  phonic  principles 
stated  in  this  study.  These  were  tabu¬ 
lated  separately. 

In  summary,  then,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  data  included  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  (1)  the  words  to  be  analyzed, 
(2)  the  diacritical  markings  of  the 
vowel  letters,  (3)  the  phonic  princi¬ 
ples  with  their  applications  and  excep¬ 
tions,  and  (4)  other  factors  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels;  namely, 
vowels  in  unstressed  syllables  and 
“silent”  vowel  letters. 

The  Results  of  the  Investigation 

The  information  concerning  vowel 
situations  obtained  as  a  result  of  this 
investigation  is  presented  in  three  sec¬ 
tions:  (1)  the  types  of  vowel  situa¬ 
tions  and  their  initial  appearance, 
(2)  the  vowel  principles  together  with 
the  incidence  of  their' applications  and 
exceptions,  and  (3)  other  factors  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels. 

In  the  total  vocabulary,  which  in¬ 
cluded  2,503  syllables,  there  were  103 


different  situations  embracing  single 
vowels;  fifty-three  situations  embrac¬ 
ing  vowel  digraphs;  five  situations  em¬ 
bracing  diphthongs ;  and  one  trigraph. 
This  made  a  total  of  162  different 
vowel  situations  in  the  vocabulary  in¬ 
vestigated. 

Of  these  162  different  situations  in 
the  2,503  syllables,  fifty-six  of  them, 
or  35  per  cent,  appeared  at  the  primer 
level.  The  remaining  65  per  cent 
were  distributed  at  the  first,  second, 
and  third-reader  levels.  These  data 
are  summarized  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 

Summary  of  Data:  First 
Appearance  of  the  Different 
Vowel  Situations 


Number 

Percentage 

Reader  of  Situ- 

of  All 

Level 

tions 

Situations 

Primer 

56 

35 

First  Reader 

34 

21 

Second  Reader 

45 

28 

Third  Reader 

27 

16 

Total 

162 

100 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  the 
data  on  the  basic  principles  of  phonics 
which  were  under  consideration  in 
this  study,  the  principles  were  stated 
and  numbered.  Each  principle  was 
designated  by  its  respective  number. 

The  following  principles  appeared 
to  operate  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  embraced  by  the  vocabulary 
under  consideration : 

I.  When  a  stressed  syllable  ends 
in  e,  the  first  vowel  in  the  syllable  has 
its  own  “long”  sound  and  the  final  e 
is  silent.  This  principle  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  principle  I. 

Examples:  Stressed  initial  syllable 
ere.ning 
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Stressed  final  syllaible — mr.prise 

II.  When  a  stressed  syllable  con¬ 
taining  only  one  vowel  ends  with  that 
vowel,  the  vowel  has  its  own  “long’' 
sound.  This  principle  was  designated 
as  Principle  II. 

Examples:  pa.per;  he 

III.  When  there  is  only  one  vowel 
in  a  stressed  syllable  and  that  vowel 
is  followed  by  a  consonant,  the  vowel 
has  its  “short”  sound.  This  principle 
was  designated  as  Principle  III. 

Examples:  cap;  gren. tie 

IV.  When  a  word  of  more  than 
one  syllable  ends  with  the  letter  y,  the 
final  y  has  the  sound  of  “short”  t. 
When  a  word  of  more  than  one  sylla¬ 
ble  ends  with  the  letters  ey,  the  e  is 
silent  and  the  y  again  has  the  sound 
of  “short”  t.  This  principle  was 
designated  as  Principle  IV. 

Examples :  city ;  mon.cy 

V.  When  a  syllable  contains  only 
the  one  vowel,  a,  followed  by  the  let¬ 
ters  I  or  the  sound,  of  ..the  a  rhymes 
with  the  word  saw.  This  principle 
was  designated  as  Principle  V. 

Examples:  bafl;  paw 

VI.  When  there  are  two  adjacent 
vowels  in  a  syllable,  the  first  vowel 
has  its  own  “long”  sound  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  vowel  is  silent.  (Vowel  digraph, 
Type  A)  This  principle  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  Principle  VI. 

Examples :  coat ;  feed 
Note:  The  vowel  digraphs  were  di¬ 
vided  into  four  groups.  In  Type  A 
the  first  vowel  has  its  own  “long” 
sound  and  the  second  vowel  is  silent 
(e.g.,  heat,  meat).  In  Type  B  the 
first  vowel  is  silent  and  the  second 
vowel  has  its  own  “long”  sound 
(e.g.,  field,  great).  In  Type  C 
neither  vowel  has  its  “long”  sound 
(e.g.,  said,  good)  and  in  Type  D  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  digraph  is  modi¬ 


fied  by  the  letter  r  which  follows  it 

(e.g.,  hair,  dear). 

VII.  When,  in  a  word  of  more 
than  one  syllable,  the  final  syllable 
ends  in  the  letters  le,  the  I  becomes 
syllabic  (i.e.,  it  functions  as  a  vowel) 
and  is  pronounced,  but  the  e  is  silent. 
This  principle  was  designed  as  Prin¬ 
ciple  VII. 

Examples:  t&.ble;  gen.tle 

VIII.  When,  in  a  word  of  more 
than  one  syllable,  the  final  syllable 
ends  in  the  letters  en,  the  n  becomes 
syllabic  and  is  pronounced,  but  the  e 
is  silent.  This  principle  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  Principle  VIII. 

Examples :  sud.den ;  kitten 

Since  it  appeared  that  many  of  the 
vowel  situations  were  exceptions  to  the 
various  phonic  principles,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  investigate  the 
applicability  of  each  principle.  Tabu¬ 
lations  were  made  of  the  incidence  of 
applications  and  exceptions. 

Two  additional  factors  which  influ¬ 
enced  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
were  investigated.  These  were  the 
vowel  situations  in  unstressed  sylla¬ 
bles,  and  the  “silent”  vowels. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard 
the  sound  of  a  vowel  in  an  unstressed 
syllable  as  being  the  same  as  the  sound 
of  this  vowel  in  a  stressed  syllable. 
For  example,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  apply  Principle  II  to  the  first 
syllable  of  a  word  such  as  began,  by 
saying  that  the  e  in  this  word  has  its 
“long”  sound.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  first  syllable,  be,  does  end  with  a 
vowel  sound  and  is,  therefore,  open, 
the  vowel  sound  is  that  of  an  un¬ 
stressed  e,  not  of  “long”  e.  The  sound 
is  indicated  in  the  respelling  of  the 
word  by  a  modified  macron  rather  than 
by  a  macron,  alone,  which  is  used  to 
indicate  a  “long”  sound  of  a  vowel. 
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In  order  to  determine  how  many  of 
these  situations  exist  in  a  primary 
reading  vocabulary,  and  at  what 
readeivlevels  they  may  be  found,  a 
separate  tabulation  was  made. 

Of  the  3,022  vowel  situations  which 
were  tabulated,  2,455  embraced 
“sounded”  vowels.  The  remaining 
567  situations  embraced  “silent” 
vowels. 

Summary 

1.  A  diversity  of  types  of  vowel 
situations  was  identified  in  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  basal  readers  designed  for 
use  in  the  primary  grades.  They  in¬ 
cluded  single  vowel  letters,  vowel 
digraphs,  vowel  trigraphs,  and  diph¬ 
thongs  in  their  syllabic  settings. 

a.  The  highest  percentage  of 
different  vowel  situations,  35  per  cent, 
was  introduced  at  the  primer  level. 
The  percentages  for  the  other  reader 
levels  follow:  First-reader,  21  per 
cent;  second-reader,  28  per  cent;  and 
third-reader,  16  per  cent. 

b.  Outstanding  among  both  the 
different  and  the  total  vowel  situations 
were  those  embracing  “vowel-before-r,” 
“long,”  “short,”  and  “silent”  vowel 
letters,  and  vowel  digraphs,  type  C. 
On  the  basis  of  frequency  of  occur¬ 
rence  (incidence),  the  vowel  situations 
can  be  ranked  in  the  following  order  of 
descending  value : 

(1)  Primer  level 

(a)  Different  vowel  situations: 

1)  “Long”  vowels 

2)  “Short”  vowels 

3)  VowelA-before-r 

4)  “Silent”  vowels 

5)  Vowel  digraphs,  type  C 

(b)  Total  vowel  situations: 

1)  “Short”  vowels 

2)  “Long”  vowels 

3)  “Silent”  vowels 


4)  Vowels-before-r 

5)  Vowel  digraphs,  type  C 

(2)  First-reader  level 

(a)  Different  vowel  situations: 

1)  Vowels-before-r 

2)  “Long”  vowels 

3)  “Silent”  vowels 

4)  Vowel  digraphs,  type  C 

5)  “Short”  vowels 

(b)  Total  vowel  situations : 

1)  “Short”  vowels 

2)  “Long”  vowels 

3)  “Silent”  vowels 

4)  Vowels-before-r 

5)  Vowel  digraphs,  type  C 

(3)  Second-reader  level 

(a)  Different  vowel  situations: 

1)  Vowels-before-r 

2)  “long”  vowels 

3)  “Silent”  vowels 

4)  Vowel  digrapdis,  type  C 

5)  “Short”  vowels 

(b)  Total  vowel  situations: 

1)  “Short”  vowels 

2)  “Silent”  vowels 

3)  “Long”  vowels 

4)  Vowels-before-r 

5)  Vowel  digraphs,  type  C 

(4)  Third-reader  level 

(a)  Different  vowel  situations: 

1)  Vowels-before-r 

2)  “Ix)ng”  vowels 

3)  Vowel  digraphs,  type  C 

4)  “Silent”  vowels 

,  5)  “Short”  vowels 

(b)  Total  vowel  situations: 

1)  “Short”  vowels 

2)  “Long”  vowels 

3)  “Silent”  vowels 

4)  Vowels-before-r 

5)  Vowel  digraphs,  type  C 
Among  the  remaining  types  of  vowel 
situations,  po  one  was  outstanding  be¬ 
cause  the  percentage  of  both  different 
and  total  vowel  situations  was  low. 
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None  accounted  for  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  totals. 

2.  The  eight  principles  which 
were  identified  as  basic  to  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  vowel  letters  embraced 
the  following  situations : 

A  syllable  containing  more  than  one 
vowel  letter  and  ending  in  e 
An  open,  accented  syllable 
A  closed,  accented  syllable 
A  final  syllable  in  a  word  ending 
with  y 

A  syllable  containing  the  letter  a  be¬ 
fore  the  letters  I  or  to 
A  syllable  containing  a  vowel  di¬ 
graph 

A  final  syllable  ending  in  the  letters 
h 

A  final  syllable  ending  in  the  let¬ 
ters  en 

a.  On  the  basis  of  percentages  of 
application,  the  phonic  principles,  for 
which  there  are  applications,  can  be 
ranked  in  the  following  order  of  des¬ 
cending  value : 

(1)  Primer  level: 

(a)  Principles  IV,  V,  and  VII 
(100  per  cent) 

(b)  Principle  III  (74  per  cent) 

(c)  Principle  II  (71  per  cent) 

(d)  Principle  I  (53  per  cent) 

(e)  Principle  VI  (50  per  cent) 

(2)  First-reader  level : 

(a)  Principles  IV,  VII,  and 
VIII  (100  per  cent) 

(b)  Principle  V  (86  per  cent) 

(c)  Principle  II  (81  per  cent) 

(d)  Principle  III  (69  per  cent) 

(e)  Principle  I  (56  per  cent) 

(f)  Principle  VI  (49  per  cent) 

(3)  Second-reader  level: 

(a)  Principles  TV,  VTI,  and 
VIII  (100  per  cent) 

(b)  Principle  V  (96  per  cent) 

(c)  Principle  II  (85  per  cent) 

(d)  Principle  I  (67  per  cent) 


(e)  Principle  III  (66  per  cent) 

(f)  Principle  VI  (47  per  cent) 

(4)  Third-reader  level: 

(a)  Principles  IV,  VII,  and 
VIII  (100  per  cent) 

(b)  Principle  V  (95  per  cent) 

(c)  Principle  II  (89  per  cent) 

(d)  Principle  I  (71  per  cent) 

(e)  Principle  III  (70  per  cent) 

(f)  Principle  VI  (51  per  cent) 
b.  On  the  basis  of  percentages 

of  exceptions,  the  phonic  principles 
can  be  ranked  in  the  following  order 
of  ascending  value: 

(1)  Primer  level: 

(a)  Principle  III  (26  per  cent) 

(b)  Principle  II  (29  per  cent) 

(c)  Principle  I  (47  per  cent) 

(d)  Principle  VI  (50  per  cent) 

(2)  First-reader  level : 

(a)  Principle  V  (14  per  cent) 

(b)  Principle  II  (19  per  cent) 

(c)  Principle  III  (31  per  cent) 

(d)  Principle  I  (44  per  cent) 

(e)  Principle  VI  (51  percent) 

(3)  Second-reader  level: 

(a)  Principle  V  (4  per  cent) 

(b)  Principle  II  (15  per  cent) 

(c)  Principle  I  (33  per  cent) 

(d)  Principle  III  (34  per  cent) 

(e)  Principle  VI  (53  per  cent) 

(4)  Third-reader  level : 

(a)  Principle  V  (5  per  cent) 

(b)  Principle  II  (11  per  cent) 

(c)  Principle  I  (29  per  cent) 

(d)  Principle  III  (30  per  cent) 

(e)  Principle  VI  (49  per  cent) 

3.  Two  additional  factors  were 

identified  as  warranting  consideration 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels: 
(1)  Vowel  letters  in  unstressed  sylla¬ 
bles  and  (2)  “silent”  vowel  letters. 
Among  the  total  vowel  situations,  67 
per  cent  were  found  in  stressed  sylla¬ 
bles;  14  per  cent  in  unstressed  sylla¬ 
bles.  “Silent”  vowel  letters  accounted 
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for  19  per  cent  of  the  total  situations. 

a.  On  the  basis  of  frequency  of 
occuVrence,  the  vowel  letters  in  un¬ 
stressed  syllables  can  be  ranked  in  the 
following  order  of  descending  value : 

(1)  Primer  level : 

(a)  Different  vowel  situations: 

1)  Vowel  letter  e 

2)  Vowel  letters  a,  i,  o, 
and  y 

(b)  Total  vowel  situations: 

1)  Vowel  letter  e 

2)  Vowel  letters  a,  i,  o, 
and  y 

(2)  First-reader  level: 

(a)  Different  vowel  situations : 

1)  Vowel  letter  e 

2)  Vowel  letter  a 

3)  Vow’el  letters  i  and  u 

4)  Vowel  letters  o  and  y 

(b)  Total  vowel  situations: 

1)  Vowel  letter  e 

2)  Vowel  letter  y 

3)  Vowel  letter  a 

4)  Vowel  letter  i 

5)  Vowel  letter  u 

6)  Vowel  letter  o 
(  3  )  Second-reader  level : 

(a)  Different  vowel  situations: 

1)  Vowel  letter  o 

2)  Vowel  letters  a,  e,  and  u 

3)  Vowel  letter  i 

4)  Vowel  digraphs,  type  C 

(b)  Total  vowel  situations: 

1)  Vowel  letter  e 

2)  Vowel  letter  y 

3)  Vowel  letter  a 

4)  Vowel  letter  i 

5)  Vowel  letter  o 

6)  Vowel  letter  u  , 

7)  Vowel  digraphs,  type  C 
(4)  Third-reader  level: 

(a)  Z)t/feren/ vowel  situations : 

1)  Vowel  letter  o 
'  2)  Vowel  letter  o 

3)  Vowel  letters  e  and  u 


4)  Vow’el  digraphs,  type  C 
'  5)  Vowel  letter  t 

6)  Vowel  letter  y 
(b)  Total  vowel  situations : 

1)  Vowel  letter  e 

2)  Vowel  letter  y 

3)  Vowel  letter  a 

4)  Vowel  letter  t 

5)  Vowel  letter  o 

6)  Vowel  letter  u 

7)  Vowel  digraphs,  type  C 
b.  On  the  basis  of  frequency  of 

occurrence,  the  “silent”  vowel  letters 
can  be  ranked  in  the  following  order 
of  descending  value : 

(1)  Primer  level: 

(a)  Different  vowel  situations: 

1)  “Silent”  letter  e 

2)  “Silent”  letters  a  and  y 

(b)  Total  vowel  situations: 

1)  “Silent”  letter  e 

2)  “Silent”  letter  y 

3)  “Silent”  letter  a 

(2)  First-reader  level: 

(a)  Ptj^ereni  vowel  situations : 

1)  “Silent”  letter  e 

2)  “Silent”  letter  a 

3)  “Silent”  letters  i,  u, 
and  y 

(b)  Po/aZ  vowel  situations : 

1)  “Silent”  letter  e 

2)  “Silent”  letter  y 

3)  “Silent”  letter  a 

4)  “Silent”  letter  i 

5)  “Silent”  letter  u 

(3)  Second-reader  level : 

(a)  vowel  situations : 

1)  “Silent”  letter  c 

2)  “Silent”  letter  t 

3)  “Silent”  letter  a 

4)  “Silent”  letters  o,  u, 
and  y 

(b)  Total  vowel  situations: 

1)  “Silent”  letter  e 

2)  “Silent”  letter  a 

3)  “Silent”  letter  y 
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4)  “Silent”  letter  t 

5)  “Silent”  letters  o  and  u 
(4)  Third-reader  level: 

(a)  Different  vowel  situations: 

1)  “Silent”  letter  e 

2)  “Silent”  letter  i 

3)  “Silent”  letters  a  and  u 

4)  “Silent”  letters  o  and  y 

(b)  Total  vowel  situations: 

1)  “Silent”  letter  c 

2)  “Silent”  letter  a 

3)  “Silent”  letter  i 

4)  “Silent”  letter  y 

S')  “Silent”  letter  u 

6)  “Silent”  letter  o 
Conclusions 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  data 
presented,  the  following  conclusions 
appear  to  be  valid : 

1.  A  relatively  large  number  of 
different  vowel  situations  is  embraced 
bv  the  vocabularies  of  primary  readers. 

a.  The  highest  percentage  of 
different  vowel  situations  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  primer  level;  the  lowest 
percentage  at  the  third-reader  level. 

b.  Five  types  of  vowel  situations 
accounted  for  approximately  70  per 
cent  of  the  different  vowel  situations 
in  the  selected  vocabulary.  They  also 
accounted  for  80  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  total  vowel  situations.  The  re¬ 
maining  types  of  situations  were  char¬ 
acterized  by  relatively  low  percentages 
of  both  different  and  total  vowel  situ¬ 
ations. 

2.  Eight  vowel  principles,  basic  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  letters 
in  the  vocabulary,  were  identified. 
They  operated  as  applications  or  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  approximately  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  vowel  situations. 

a.  The  vowel  principles  were 
applicable  in  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  vowel  situations.  In 
general,  the  principles  with  high  per¬ 


centages  of  application  represented  a 
relatively  small  number  of  vowel  situ¬ 
ations.  Each  principle  was  applica¬ 
ble  in  at  least  47  per  cent  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  covered  by  that  principle. 

b.  The  exceptions  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  occurred  in  approximately  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  vowel  situations.  For 
three  of  the  principles,  no  exceptions 
were  identified.  In  general,  the  per¬ 
centages  of  exception  for  each  of  the 
principles  were  less  than  those  of 
application. 

3.  Two  additional  factors  which 
operate  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  embraced  vowel  situations  in 
unstressed  syllables  and  “silent”  vowel 
letter  situations. 

a.  Unstressed  syllables: 

(1)  The  percentages  of  vowels 
in  unstressed  syllables  averaged  about 
15  per  cent  and  never  exceeded  20  per 
cent  of  the  different  vowel  situations. 

(2)  The  percentages  of  vowels 
in  unstressed  syllables  likewise 
amounted  to  approximately  15  per 
of  the  total  vowel  situations. 

b.  “Silent”  vowel  letters: 

(1)  Among  the  different  vowel 
letter  situations,  approximately  10  per 
cent  were  identified  as  “silent”  vowel 
letters. 

(2)  Among  the  total  vowel  let¬ 
ter  situations,  “silent”  vowel  letters 
occurred  in  almost  20  per  cent  of  the 
situations. 

Implications 

The  diversity  of  vowel  situations 
calls  for  an  increased  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  the  wide  range 
of  vowel  sounds  which  primary  chil¬ 
dren  are  expected  to  hear  and  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  printed  symbols.  Since 
one-third  of  the  vowel  situations  make 
their  first  appearance  at  the  primer 
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level,  children  will  have  to  deal  with 
these  situations  early  in  their  reading 
experiences.  Guidance  in  auditory 
discrimination  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reading  program  is  indi¬ 
cated.  This  guidance  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  needed  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  visual-auditory  discrimina¬ 
tion  (phonetic  analysis)  program. 

In  helping  the  reader  to  make  visual- 
auditory  discriminations,  the  teacher 
should  note  that  certain  types  of  vowel 
situations  occur  more  frequently  than 
others;  that  certain  phonic  principles 
are  more’  useful  than  others ;  and  that 
additional  factors  exist  which  influ¬ 
ence  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels. 

Within  the  limitations  of  this  study, 
it  appears  possible  to  indicate  the 
reader-l^vel  at  which  each  of  these 
situations  could  be  introduced  with  the 
greatest  economy  and  profit.  It  also 
appears  possible  to  predict  which 
phonic  principles  will  be  most  useful 
and  at  what  reader-level  they  will  first 
be  of  most  use.  The  following  outline 
is  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  data  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  study  in  line  with  the 
above. 

1.  Types  of  vowel  situations. 
Eight  appearances  have  been  arbitrar¬ 
ily  chosen  as  the  minimum  number 
necessary  for  deciding  upon  the  level 
at  which  to  introduce  a  vowel  situa¬ 
tion.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
percentage  of  exceptions  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  governing  a  particular  vowel 
situation  is  suflBciently  high  to  cancel 
the  benefit  derived  from  frequent  use. 
Suggestions  for  the  introduction  of  the 
different  vowel  situations  are  made 
with  these  criteria  in  mind  as  a  basis. 

a.  "Short”  vowels.  Situations 
embracing  “short”  vowel  letters  are 
frequent  at  every  reader-level.  They 


could  be  introduced  in  the  following 
order : 

(1)  At  the  primer  level :  "Short” 
i  and  a 

(2)  At  the  first-reader  level; 
“Short”  e,  o,  u,  and  y 

b.  "Long”  vowels.  The  three 
types  of  “long”  vowels  vary  as  to  fre¬ 
quency  of  total  vowel  situations  at  cer¬ 
tain  reader-levels.  This  will  affect  the 
time  at  which  they  could  be  intro¬ 
duced.  The  data  seem  to  indicate  the 
following  order: 

(1)  At  the  second-reader  level: 

(a)  The  vowel  letters  a,  i,  and  o 
which  are  affected  by  the  final  e  in  a 
syllable 

(b)  The  vowel  letters  e,  o,  and  y 
in  open  syllables. 

(2)  At  the  third-reader  level: 

(a)  The  vowel  letter  e  which  is 
affected  by  the  final  e  in  a  syllable. 

(b)  The  vowel  letter  a  in  an 
open  syllable 

(3)  To  be  postponed : 

(a)  The  vowel  letter  u  which  is 
affected  by  the  final  c  in  a  syllable 

(b)  The  letters  t  and  u  in  open 
syllables 

(c)  Vowel  digraphs,  type  A 

c.  "Silent”  Vowels.  These  situ¬ 
ations  are  characterized  by  very  low 
frequencies.  The  data  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  following  order  of  pre8<}nta- 
tion : 

(1)  At  the  second-reader  level: 

(a)  “Silent”  vowel  letters  a,  e, 
and  y  in  vowel  digraphs,  type  A 

(b)  “Silent”  e,  appearing  as 
final  e  in  stressed  syllables 

(2)  At  the  third-reader  level: 

(a)  “Silent”  vowel  letter  t  in 
vowel  digraphs,  type  A 

(b)  “Silent”  e,  appearing  as 
final  e  in  unstressed  syllables 
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(c)  “Silent”  c  in  syllabic  “1” 
situations 

(3)  To  be  postponed:  The 
“silent”  letters  o  and  u 

d.  Vowels-hefore-r.  These  situ¬ 
ations  are  also  characterized  by  low 
frequencies  at  the  primer  and  lirst- 
reader  levels.  The  following  order  of 
introduction  seems  to  be  indicated : 

(1)  At  the  first-reader  level: 
Vowel  e  before  r  in  unstressed  sylla¬ 
bles  (e.g.,  mother,  letter) 

(2)  At  the  second-reader  level: 
Vowel  a  before  r  in  stressed  syllables 
(e.g.,  arm,  bark) 

(3)  At  the  third-reader  level: 
Vowels  t  and-  o  before  r  in  stressed 
syllables  (e.g.,  gf'rl,  bi’rd,  for,  horse) 

(4)  To  l)e  postjwned:  Vowel  u 
before  r  in  both  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables 

a  Diphthongs.  Of  the  five  types 
of  diphthongs  identified  in  the  vocabu¬ 
lary,  only  two  have  sufficient  incidence 
to  be  included  for  introduction  in  the 
primary  reading  program.  Data  on 
this  introduction  follow: 

(1)  At  the  second-reader  level: 
Diphthongs  ou  as  in  house  and  ow  as 
in  brown 

(2)  To  be  ix>stponed:  Diph¬ 
thongs  og  as  in  hoy,  ew  as  in  few,  and 
oi  as  in  noise 

f.  Unclassified  vowel  letters.  A 
few  additional  vowel  letters  with  vary¬ 
ing  diacritical  markings  appeared  fre¬ 
quently  enough  to  be  presented  here 
according  to  reader-level  of  introduc¬ 
tion  : 

(1)  At  the  second-reader  level: 

(a)  Vowel  a  as  in  fast 

(b)  Vowel  a  as  in  fall 

(c)  Vowel  a  as  in  about 

(d)  Vowel  e  as  in  basket 

(e)  Vowel  e  as  in  began 

(f)  Vowel  i  as  in  bright 


(g)  Vowel  0  as  in  both 

(h)  Vowel  0  as  in  cloth 

(i)  Vowel  o  as  in  mother 

(2)  At  the  third-reader  level: 

Vowel  a  as  in  Indian 

2.  The  usefulness  of  the  phonic 
principles  in  teaching  the  different 
sounds  for  the  vowels  letters  is  limited 
by  the  number  of  applications  and  ex¬ 
ceptions  for  each  principle.  The  data 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  principles 
could  be  introduced  in  the  following 
order : 

a.  At  primer  level:  Principle 
III,  embracing  “short”  vowel  sounds 

b.  At  second-reader  level: 

(1)  Principle  I,  embracing 
“long”  vowels  in  syllables  containing 
more  than  one  vowel  and  ending  in  e 

(2)  Principle  II,  embracing 
“long”  vowels  in  open  syllables 

(3)  Principle  IV,  embracing 
the  final  y  in  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable 

(4)  Principle  V,  embracing 
the  letter  a  before  the  letters  1  or  v’ 

c.  At  third-reader  level:  Prin¬ 
ciple  VII,  embracing  syllabic  “1”  situ¬ 
ations 

d.  To  be  postponed: 

(1)  Principle  VI,  embracing 
vowel  digraphs 

(2)  Principle  VIII,  embracing 
syllabic  “n”  situations 

3.  The  introduction  of  the  vowel 
situations  in  unstressed  syllables  and 
the  “silent”  vowel  letter  situations  has 
already  been  taken  care  of  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  suggestions.  Very  few  of  these 
situations  show  sufficient  frequency  to 
be  emphasized  in  the  primary  reading 
program.  Their  appearance  in  the 
primary  vocabulary,  however,  does 
have  implications  for  the  teacher  in 
that  they  present  additional  problems 
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in  word  recognition  which  cannot  be 
ignored. 

Summary.  According  to  the  data 
obtained  in  this  study,  the  program  of 
instruction  which  embraces  vowel  situ¬ 
ations  would  probably  follow  this 
sequence :  At  the  primer  level,  “short” 
vowels  would  be  introduced;  at  the 
first-reader  level,  the  remaining 
“short”  vowels,  and  vowel  c  before  r 
as  in  mother;  at  the  second-reader 
level,  “long”  vowels,  “silent”  vowels, 
vowel  a  before  r  as  in  arm,  diphthongs, 
and  a  group  of  nine  unclassified  vowel 
letters  with  varied  diacritical  mark¬ 
ings;  at  the  third-reader  level,  addi¬ 


tional  “long”  vowels,  “silent”  vowels, 
vowel 8-before-r,  and  one  new  unclassi¬ 
fied  vowel  letter.  Each  vowel  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  introduced  is  carried 
over  into  the  succeeding  reader  levels. 

The  sequence  for  the  introduction 
of  the  phonic  principles  would  be:  At 
the  primer  level.  Principle  III ;  at  the 
second-reader  level.  Principles  I,  II, 
IV,  and  V ;  and  at  the  third-reader 
level.  Principle  VII.  Because  of  the 
high  percentages  of  exceptions.  Prin¬ 
ciple  VI  is  not  listed ;  and  because  of 
low  frequencies.  Principle  VIII  is 
likewise  eliminated. 
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A  Study  of  the  Consonant  Situations 

in  a  Primary  Reading  Vocabulary* 

By  ELSIE  BENSON  BLACK 
Intermouniain  Indian  School,  Brigham  City,  Utah 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

HIS  was  an  investigation  of  the 
pronunciation  of  consonants  in 
syllabic  situations  in  a  primary 
reading  vocabulary.  Data  were  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  incidence  of  the 
following  consonant  situations,  when 
analyzed  according  to  their  (a)  initial 
and  (b)  final  syllabic  positions: 

a.  single  consonant  letters  ? 

b.  consonant  digraphs  ? 

c.  consonant  trigraphs  ? 

d.  consonant  blends  ? 

e.  syllabic  consonants  and  blends? 

2.  What  is  the  incidence  of  letter 
r  situations  ? 

3.  What  is  the  incidence  of  con¬ 
sonant  phonograms  containing  silent 
letters  ? 

J  ustification 

There  appear  to  be  two  justifications 
of  this  study.  First,  studies  of  the 
phonetic  pronunciation  of  word  ele¬ 
ments  at  each  reader  level  provide  the 
basis  for  determining  the  point  at 
which  certain  phonetic  elements  may 
be  introduced  for  systematic  study. 
Second,  studies  of  phonetic  structure 
may  provide  a  basis  for  deriving  read¬ 
ability  formulae.  Two  current  re¬ 
views  of  readability  studies  indicate 
that  this  element  is  not  a  part  of  any 
such  formula  now  available  (9;  14). 


Limitations 

The  words  analyzed  were  taken  from 
a  single  vocabulary  study  (8).  These 
appeared  in  at  least  ten  of  the  four¬ 
teen  different  series  of  basal  readers. 
Only  base  forms  and  compound  words 
were  selected  for  analysis  (8).  Reader 
levels  studies  ranged  from  primer 
through  third. 

The  syllable  was  the  unit  used  for 
analysis.  Both  initial  and  final  con¬ 
sonant  phonograms  were  analyzed  and 
tabulated.  Syllabication  and  respell- 
ings  for  pronunciation  were  based  on 
Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary  (33). 

Definitions 

Terminology  used  in  this  study  is 
defined  as  follows: 

1.  Base  form.  A  base  form,  as 
used  in  this  study,  is  the  original  un¬ 
inflected  word  to  which  initial  or  final 
inflections  may  be  added,  as  buy,  go, 
stone  (34),  • 

2.  Consonant  blend.  A  consonant 
blend  is  made  by  blending  consonant 
sounds  together  without  the  loss  of 
identitv  of  anv  of  them  (e.g.,  bl,  dr,  fi, 
sir)  (4). 

3.  Consonant  digraph.  A  conson¬ 
ant  digraph  consists  of  two  consonant 
letters  representing  one  speech  sound 
(e.g.,  who,  know,  wou/d)  (4). 


•Master’s  Thesis.  Teachers  College,  Temple  Cniversity,  1951. 
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4.  Phonetics.  The  acience  of  In  1926,  Ruth  Atkina  (2)  analyze^ 
speech  sounds  is  called  phonetics.  the  frequencies  of  letter  symbols  and 

5.  Phonics.  The  science  of  speech  phonetic  equivalents  appearing  "  in 

sounds  applied  to  written  language  is  Thorndike’s  Teacher’s  Word  Book 
called  phonics  (4).  (30). 

6.  Phonogram.  A  phonogram  is  a  Denny  (15),  in  1966,  reported  a 

word  element  or  “a  character  or  sym-  study  of  phonetic  elements  based  on 
bol  used  to  represent  a  word,  syllable,  the  Gates’  lists  (20)  of  first  500  Words 
or  single  speech  sound”  (29).  and  Second  500  Words,  and  the 

n  1  1  j  T  -I  I  Wheeler  and  Howell  list  published  in 

1930.  She  concluded  that  instruction 

Early  studies  of  phonetic  elements  in  the  recognition  of  initial  phonetic 
in  primary  reading  vocabularies  were  elements,  particularly  “lon^’  and 
conducted  by  Vogel  and  Washburne  “ghort”  vowel  sounds,  will  be  useful 
(31,  32).  in  first  and  second  grades. 

In  1925,  Anna  D.  Cordts  reported  In  1950,  Oaks  reported  "A  Study  of 
An  Analysis  and  Classification  of  the  the  Vowel  Situations  in  a  Primary 
Sounds  of  English  Words  in  a  Pri-  Reading  Vocabulary”  (26;  7).  Oaks’ 
mary  Reading  Vocabulary  (12),  based  study  surveyed  the  application/excep- 
on  four  published  studies  of  the  tion  ratio  of  rules  for  the  pronuncia- 
vocabularies  of  primary  readers,  tion  of  words.  Her  study  was  limited 
Cordts  analyzed  2,716  different  words  to  the  primer,  first,  second,  and  third- 
in  terms  of  their  phonetic  elements,  reader  levels.  She  reported  that  the 
She  found  (1)  224  phonetic  words  ratio  of  application  (of  rule)  to  excep- 
among  approximately  1600  one  sylla-  tion  (of  rule)  in  the  following  situa- 
ble  words,  (2)  the  letters  s  and  p,  used  tions  is  great  enough  to  merit  consid- 
in  combination  with  other  consonant  eration  in  the  phonetic  analysis  in¬ 
letters,  to  appear  with  the  greatest  fre-  structional  program: 
quency,  and  (3)  the  consonant  phono-  (1)  “short”  vowel  principle  in 

gram  ch  to  appear  in  final  position  closed  syllables 

more  frequently  than  in  initial  posi-  (2)  “long”  vowel  principle  in 

tion.  Cordts  reported  a  total  of  1066  syllables  ending  with  a  final  c 

phonic  words  in  her  study.  Of  these,  (3)  “long”  (single)  vowel  princi- 

297  words  contained  single  vowels  pie  in  open  accented  syllables 
with  the  sound  ascribed  to  them.  The  Oaks  concluded  that  the  recognition 
second  group  contained  264  words  in  of  vowel  digraphs  should  be  systema- 
which  there  were  combinations  of  tically  taught  at  the  primary  level  for 
vowels  with  the  sound  assigned  them,  two  reasons:  (1)  there  are  several 
The  third  group  contained  485  words  types  of  digraphs,  and  (2)  two  letters 
to  which  no  assignment  of  vowel  let-  frequently  represent  diphthongs, 
ters  to  vowel  sounds  had  been  made.  Among  the  indirectly  related  studies 
The  final  classification  of  Cordt’s  study  are  those  of  Spache  (28),  Dolch  (16; 
included  the  irregular  words,  294  in  17;  18),  Gunderson  (21),  and  M.  H. 
all.  These  were  words  which  could  Black  (11). 

not  be  classified  as  either  phonetic  or  Summary:  The  studies  reviewed 
phonic  words.  emphasized  the  unphonetic  character 
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of  our  language.  Many  different 
sounds  were  found  for  one  phonogram. 
Some  were  found  to  have  as  many  as 
eleven  pronunciations  (2). 

While  there  was  agreement  that 
some  phonetic  training  should  be 
given,  it  would  seem  that  instruction 
in  other  types  of  word  recognition 
techniques  would  be  necessary. 

Procedure 

The  vocabulary  used  for  this  study 
was  taken  from  the  Betts’  Primary 
Reading  Vocabtdeiry  Studies  (8),  used 
also  by  Oaks  in  A  Study  of  the  Vowel 
Situntions  in  a  Primary  Reading 
Vocabulary  (26).  The  reliability  of 
Oaks’  selection  and  of  the  phonetic  re- 
spell^ngs  was  determined. 

The  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  en¬ 
tailed  the  following  steps.  First,  words 
were  listed  by  reader  level,  and  the 
pronunciation  of  each  consonant 
phonogram  was  recorded.  Second,  the 
position  of  the  consonant  phonogram 
in  the  syllable,  whether  initial  or  final, 
was  then  tabulated.  All  tabulations 
were  made  in  terms  of  the  syllable  in 
the  word.  Third,  from  these  data 
were  obtained  the  incidence  of  conson¬ 
ant  letters,  digraphs,  trigraphs,  blends, 
and  other  consonant  situations. 

Summary  of  Results 

1.  There  were  4,063  consonant 
situations  identified  in  2,503  syllables 
of  a  primary  reading  vocabulary  em¬ 
bracing  1,966  words.  Among  the 
2,503  syllables,  105,  or  4.2%,  con¬ 
tained  no  consonant  situations.  The 
remaining  2,398  syllables  contained  an 
average  of  1.69  consonant  situations 
per  syllable. 

a.  Of  the  4,063  consonant  situa¬ 
tions,  2,776  single  letter  consonants 
were  identified.  This  type  of  phono¬ 


gram  accounted  for  68.3%  of  all  the 
consonant  situations. 

(1)  A  total  of  1,573  single  letter 
consonants,  38.7%  of  the  consonant 
situations,  appeared  in  the  initial  parts 
of  the  syllables. 

(2)  A  total  of  1,203  single  letter 
consonants,  29.6%  of  the  consonant 
situations,  appeared  in  the  final  parts 
of  the  syllables. 

(3)  Single  letter  consonants  appear¬ 
ed  at  all  reader  levels  in  both  initial 
and  final  parts  of  the  syllables. 

b.  Of  the  consonant  situations  in 
the  study,  396,  or  9.8%  of  all  conson¬ 
ant  situations,  were  consonant  di¬ 
graphs. 

(1)  The  number  of  consonant 
digraphs  introduced  in  the  initial 
parts  of  the  syllables  was  122,  or  3% 
of  the  consonant  situations. 

(2)  The  number  of  consonant 
digraphs  introduced  in  the  final  parts 
of  the  syllables  was  274,  or  68%  of  the 
consonant  situations. 

(3)  Consonant  digraphs  appeared 
at  all  reader  levels  in  both  initial  and 
final  positions  in  the  syllables. 

c.  There  were  twenty-six  conson¬ 
ant  trigraphs,  comprising  .6%  of  the 
consonant  situations,  identified  in  the 
vocabulary. 

(1)  All  trigraphs  appeared  in  the 
final  parts  of  the  syllables. 

(2)  Trigraphs  v/ere  introduced  at 
first-reader  level  and  were  used  at  all 
succeeding  levels. 

d.  Consonant  blends  were  classi¬ 
fied  as  two  and  three-letter  blends. 
There  were  613  two-letter  blends,  com¬ 
prising  15%  of  the  consonant  situa¬ 
tions,  in  the  study.  Totalling  53,  the 
three-letter  blends  accounted  for  only 
1.3%  of  the  consonant  situations. 

(1)  A  total  of  336  two-letter 
blends,  8.2%  of  the  consonant  situa- 
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tions,  was  used  in  the  initial  parts  of 
the  syllables.  Only  thirty-two  three- 
letter  blends,  comprising  .8%  of  the 
total  consonant  situations,  were  used 
in  initial  positions. 

(2)  There  were  *277  two-letter 
blends,  or  6.8%  of  all  consonant  situ¬ 
ations  in  the  study,  in  the  final  parts 
of  the  syllables.  Twenty-one  three- 
letter  blends  were  tabulated  in  the 
final  parts  of  the  syllables.  This  was 
only  .5%  of  all  consonant  situations. 

(3)  Two-letter  blends  were  identi¬ 
fied  at  all  reader  levels,  three-letter 
blends  appeared  at  first-reader  level 
and  were  used  at  all  succeeding  levels. 

e.  In  this  study,  130  syllabic  con¬ 
sonants  and  16  syllabic  blends  were 
identified.  The  syllabic  consonants 
comprised  3.3%,  and  the  syllabic 
blends  .4%  of  the  total  consonant  situ¬ 
ations. 

(1)  Syllabic  consonants  and  sylla¬ 
bic  blends  appeared  only  in  final  syl¬ 
lables  of  words. 

(2)  Syllabic  consonants  appeared 
at  all  levels;  syllabic  blends  were  in¬ 
troduced  at  first-reader  level  and  used 
at  all  succeeding  levels. 

f.  In  the  “miscellaneous”  situa¬ 
tions  classification,  there  were  52  con¬ 
sonant  situations. 

(1)  One  “miscellaneous”  phono¬ 
gram,  ear  (3)  as  in  earth,  appeared 
three  times  in  the  initial  syllable  or 
parts  of  syllables.  This,  total  com¬ 
prised  .1%  of  the  total  situations. 

(2)  Thirty,  .8%  of  the  total  con¬ 
sonant  situations,  appeared  in  the 
medial  parts  of  syllables. 

(3)  Nineteen,  .5%  of  the  total 
consonant  situations,  appeared  in  final 
positions  in  the  ^llables. 

(4)  “Miscellaneous”  phonograms 
appeared  in  initial  positions  at  second- 


reader  level,  and  in  medial  and  final 
positions  at  all  reader  levels. 

2.  Of  the  consonant  and  vowel- 
colored  r  situations  analyzed  in  this 
study,  606  involved  letter  r.  These 
accounted  for  14.9%  of  all  consonant 
situations  tabulated. 

a.  A  total  of  264  letter  r  phono¬ 
grams,  6.5%  of  all  consonant  situa¬ 
tions,  appeared  in  initial  syllabic  posi¬ 
tions. 

b.  Thirty  vowel-colored  r  (3)  situ¬ 
ations  (e.g.,  bird),  comprising  .7%  of 
the  total  consonant  situations,  appear¬ 
ed  in  medial  positions. 

c.  There  were  310  letter  r  situa¬ 
tions,  7.7%  of  all  consonant  situations 
in  the  vocabulary,  identified  in  final 
parts  of  syllables. 

d.  Letter  r  situations  appeared  at 
all  reader  levels  encompassed  by  this 
study. 

3.  There  were  281  consonant 
phonc^ams,  6.9%  of  the  total  conson¬ 
ant  situations,  containing  silent  letters. 

a.  A  total  of  74  consonant  situa¬ 
tions,  appearing  in  the  initial  parts  of 
the  syllables,  contained  silent  letters. 
This  was  1.9%  of  the  total  consonant 
situations. 

b.  There  were  207  consonant 
phonograms,  5%  of  all  consonant  situ¬ 
ations  appearing  in  the  study,  involv¬ 
ing  silent-letter  situations  which 
appeared  in  final  pi>sitions.  ' 

Conclusions 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  data 
presented  in  this  study,  the  following 
conclusions  appear  to  valid : 

1.  Consonant  situations  in  sylla¬ 
bles  appear  to  be  almost  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  between  initial  and  final  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  syllables.  Very  few  con¬ 
sonant  situations  appear  in  the  medial 
parts  of  syllables. 
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a.  Single  letter  consonant  phono¬ 
grams  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
consonant  situations  tabulated.  These 
phonograms  tend  to  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  initial  parts  of  the 
syllables  than  in  the  final  parts. 

b.  On  the  basis  of  incidence,  con¬ 
sonant  digraphs  rank  third  in  import¬ 
ance  among  the  classifications.  More 
than  twice  as  many  occur  in  the  final 
positions  as  in  the  initial  parts  of  the 
syllables. 

c.  Consonant  trigraphs  rank  fifth 
in  importance  on  the  basis  of  incidence 
and  are  foimd  only  in  final  syllabic 
positions. 

d.  The  majority  of  the  consonant 
blends  occur  in  initial  syllabic  posi¬ 
tions.  When  ranked  in  order  of  inci¬ 
dence,  they  are  second  in  importance. 

e.  Syllabic  consonants  and  syllabic 
blends  appear  only  in  the  final  sylla¬ 
bles  of  the  words.  Ranked  according 
to  decreasing  incidence  they  are  in 
fourth  place. 

f.  Some  consonant  situations 
appear  only  in  the  medial  parts  of 
syllables.  These,  with  a  few  other  con¬ 
sonant  phonograms  not  easily  classi¬ 
fied,  account  for  only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  total  consonant  sitxiations. 

2.  More  than  twice  as  many  con¬ 
sonant  and  vowel-colored  r  situations 
appear  in  final  syllabic  positions  than 
in  initial  syllabic  positions.  The 
vowel-colored  and  consonant  r 
appear  at  all  reader  levels,  but  r  in 
combination  with  other  consonants 


appears,  principally,  at-  the  higher 
reader  levels. 

3.  Consonant  situations  involving 
silent  letters  appear  most  frequently 
in  final  syllabic  positions  and  at  the 
higher  reader  levels. 

Implications 

This  study  appears  to  have  certain 
implications  for  those  persons  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  field  of  reading: 

1.  It  may  assist  in  the  development 
of  a  more  nearly  adequate  phonetic  an¬ 
alysis  program. 

2.  This  material  may  be  useful  as 
a  basis  for  readability  study.  Data 
are  presented  on :  (a)  the  types  of  con¬ 
sonant  elements  found  in  the  vocabu¬ 
lary,  (b)  the  position  of  the  consonant 
elements  in  the  syllable,  (c)  the  reader 
level  at  which  each  consonant  phono¬ 
gram  was  introduced,  and  (d)  the  in¬ 
cidence  by  reader  level  of  each  conson¬ 
ant  situation. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research, 

The  following  problems  seem  to 
merit  further  research: 

1.  an  analysis  of  the  syllabic  situ¬ 
ations  of  a  primary  reading  vocabulary 

2.  a  semantic  analysis  of  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  used  in  the  primary  grades 

3.  an  analysis  of  the  consonant 
situations  in  “trade  books”  at  given 
“levels”  of  readability 

4.  a  study  of  the  consonant  situa¬ 
tions  in  an  intermediate  reading 
vocabulary. 
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Factors  in  Reading  Disabilities’ 

By  EilMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  The  Reading  Clinic,  Department  of  Psychology, 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


f  The  Situation  ability  formulae  have  not  been  devel- 

RETARDATION  in  reading  ap-  [’eyond  the  consideration  of 

pears  to  be  a  significant  problem  typographical  and  language  factors,  it 
at  all  school  levels  from  grade  that  materials  tend  to  be  bet- 

one  through  oolite.  Estimates  of  re-  graded  in  readability.  It  is  cer- 
tardation  range  from  5  to  40%  of  the  m®re 

school  population,  depending  upon  the  attractively  iUustrat^,  These  ^  and 
criteria  used,  concepts  of  retardation,  improvements  in  instructional 

and  school  policies.  Most,  if  not  all,  materials  should  yield  better  results, 
previous  estimates,  however,  were  wealth  of  literature  has  been 

based  on  surveys  of  children  who  were  accumulated  on  human  development 
fairly  proficient  in  the  use  of  oral  Ian-  and  learning.  Teachers,  curriculum 
guage  but  who  were  deficient  in  the  workers,  and  textbook  authors  have 
use  of  written  language.  This  is  only  access  to  substantial  information  on  in- 
a  part  of  the  problem  of  retardation  terests,  the  development  of  concepts 
because  there  are  a  great  many  stu-  and  attitudes,  individual  differences, 
dents  who  appear  to  qualify  as  reading  the  social  and  psychological  implica- 
achievers  but  who  do  not  understand  tions  of  differentiated  guidance,  and 
what  they  “read.”  The  general  situ-  other  factors.  Through  many  well- 
ation,  therefore,  probably  is  much  planned  programs,  teachers  have 
more  serious  than  the  results  of  previ-  studied  systematically  the  motivation 
ous  studies  would  lead  one  to  believe.  ^^<1  basic  needs  of  the  learner.  Surely, 
(3)  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 

Traditional  programs  of  developmen-  application  of  these  learnings  in  the 
tal  reading  have  fallen  short  of  expec-  classroom  should  be  reflected  in  im- 
tations.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  proved  achievement, 
compare  reading  achievement  in  There  is  some  evidence  for  the  con- 
schools  of  today  with  that  of  a  genera-  elusion  that  methodology  has  been  im- 
tion  or  more  ago.  While  the  best  proved.  Specialists  in  corrective  and 
“guess”  is  that  children  read  as  well  remedial  reading  have  focused  atten- 
today  as  they  have  in  the  past,  this  tion  on  “new”  techniques  and  on  the 
conclusion  is  not  too  comforting.  revision  of  “old”  techniques.  Psy- 

Any  reasonable  criteria  of  evalua-  chologists  have  emphasized  the  role  of 
tion  probably  would  yield  facts  for  meaning  in  word  recognition.  No 
concluding  that  the  materials  of  in-  longer  do  teachers  drill  the  pupils  on 
struotion  have  been  significantly  im-  “unlocking”  words  in  lists  isolated 
proved  over  the  years.  While  read-  from  contexts.  The  basic  principles 
•Presented  at  the  Annual  Institute  on  Reading,  Temple  University,  January  28,  1952. 
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of  directed  reading^tudy  activities 
have  been  structured.  (2,  Ch.  XXII) 
Concepts  of  independent  and  instruc¬ 
tional  reading  “levels”  have  been 
evolved.  (2,  Ch,  XXI)  These  and 
other  developments  have  provided  the 
teacher  with  better  “tools”  —  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures.  If  these 
“tools”  are  used  with  improved  ma¬ 
terials  in  a  wholesome  learning  situa¬ 
tion,  they  can  be  expected  to  yield  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  were  obtained  in  the 
“good  old  days.” 

Not  too  long  ago,  schools  were 
staffed  with  graduates  of  the  eighth 
grade.  Many  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  were  taught  by  graduates  of  high 
school  and/or  of  six-week  normal 
school  courses.  During  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  period  of  professional  pre¬ 
paration  has  been  extended  to  two 
years,  then  to  four  or  five  years.  Two 
questions  might  be  raised  regarding 
the  adequacy  of  this  preparation  as  far 
as  reading  instruction  is  concerned: 
How  many  el  amentary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  have  had  even  a  two- 
credit  course  on  the  methodology  of 
reading  instruction?  What  kind  of 
reading  instruction  did  they  witness 
in  the  demonstration  school  and  in  the 
practice  teaching  situation?  In  any 
event,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the 
teacher  of  today  is  better  prepared  for 
her  job  than  her  predecessor.  If  so, 
then  this  preparation  should  yield  bet¬ 
ter  results  in  the  classroom. 

Administrative  policies  in  schools 
today  are  often  in  contrast  to  those  of 
a  generation  ago.  Teachers  have  more 
of  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials,  in  promotions,  in 
classroom  organization,  etc.  Boards  of 
education  provide  in-service  courses, 
reading  and  other  consultants,  psy¬ 
chological  as  well  as  health  services, 


visual  and  auditory  aids,  and  so  on. 
Courses  of  study  are  used  as  guides 
rather  than  as  prescription.  There  is 
a  trend  to  encourage  differentiated  in¬ 
struction.  It,  therefore,  appears  safe 
to  conclude  that  today  both  teacher 
and  learner  gets  a  better  “break”  from 
those  who  set  policy. 

In  spite  of  all  these  improvements, 
there  are  countless  individuals  who 
either  cannot  pronounce  the  words  in 
“easy”  reading  materials  or  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  “read.”  In  either 
instance,  the  learner  is  blocked  in  his 
efforts  to  use  reading  as  a  learning 
aid.  The  language  facet  of  his  devel¬ 
opment  is  warped,  and  this,  in  turn, 
may  be  reflected  in  a  frustrated  per¬ 
sonality. 

Today  it  is  -theoretically  possible  to 
operate  a  school  in  which  there  is  no 
need  for  corrective  and  remedial  pro¬ 
grams  as  they  are  now  conceived.  The 
day  is  at  hand  when'  school  workers 
will  take  little  pride  in  pointing  to 
their  extensive  programs  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  errors  of  their  ways.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  a  special  read¬ 
ing  tteacher  (reading  consultant,  ad¬ 
justment  teacher,  collaborator,  or 
whatever  they  are  called)  who  under¬ 
stands  the  larger  job  to  be  done  is  in 
a  strategic  position  (to  build  sound 
foundations  for  an  effective  develop¬ 
mental  reading  program.  Herein  lies 
hope  for  the  children  of  tomorrow. 

Retardation 

In  dealing  with  corrective  and 
remedial  reading  problems,  supervi¬ 
sors  and  administrators,  as  well  as 
teachers,  need  to  have  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  retardaition.  More  than  fifty 
years  ago,  considerable  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  were  wasted  in  attempts  to  bring 
the  “laggards”  up  to  the  class  average. 
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In  addition  to  being  somewhat  w'eird 
from  a  statistician’s  point  of  view,  this 
concept  did  not  yield  the  expected  re¬ 
sults.  Twenty-five  years  later,  Fran- 
zen’s  introduction  of  the  achievement 
quotient  concept  laid  bare  some  of  the 
‘‘facts  of  life,”  He  simply  provided 
a  simple  statistical  tool  for  identifying 
retardation  in  achievement  among 
those  who  are  above  as  well  as  below 
the  grade  average.  (5,  10) 

What  happens  in  a  typical  school 
situation  today  when  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  and  others  select  children  for  newly 
organized  remedial  or  corrective  read¬ 
ing  classes  ?  Are  individuals  who 
achieve  above  the  grade  average  recom¬ 
mended  ?  How  many  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children  are  recommended? 
How  many  emotional'  and  social  mis¬ 
fits  are  referred  ?  Does  the  special 
reading  classroom  become  a  catch-all 
for  problem  children?  What  is  the 
attitude  of  the  other  students  toward 
this  classroom  and  this  teacher  ?  How 
often  do  teachers  in  these  situations 
shift  the  responsibility  for  reading  in¬ 
struction  ito  the  special  teacher  ?  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  these  are  valid 
questions.  Their  answers  hinge  on  a 
concept  of  retardation. 

Ijangvbage  deficiencies.  Reading 
tests  usually  yield  grade,  percentile, 
or  some  other  type  of  comparable 
scores  to  show  the  “level”  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  achievement  in  relation  to 
other  individuals  at  the  same  age  or 
grade  level.  In  short,  they  are  simply 
measures  of  achievement.  They  do 
not  provide  direct  evidence  of  capacity 
for  achievement.  Keither  do  they  in¬ 
dicate  the  individual’s  independent  or 
instructional  reading  levels  in  relation 
to  specific  curriculiim  materials. 
Reading  tests .  provide  evidence  of 


achievement  but  not  of  retardation. 
(3) 

John,  for  example,  may  be  in  any 
grade,  with  a  basic  instructional  level 
which  permits  the  use  of  a  third  read¬ 
er.  If  he  is  in  Grade  One,  he  is  not 
necessarily  a  high  achiever.  If  he  is 
in  Grade  Five  or  Nine,  he  is  not 
necessarily  a  retarded  reader.  John’s 
score  on  a  reading  test  merely  indi¬ 
cates  his  standing  in  rela/tion  to  other 
children  at  that  school  level. 

If  John  can  understand  third- 
reader  material  when  it  is  read  to 
him  but  has  difficulty  in  grasping  the 
concepts  of  a  fourth-reader,  then  his 
reading  achievement  level  approxi¬ 
mates  his  hearing  comprehension 
level.  In  this  instance,  the  teacher 
guides  him  in  organizing  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  in  acquiring  the  necessary 
language  facility  in  directed  reading 
and  other  activities.  For  him,  reading 
is  a  process  of  concept  development,  in 
a  larger  sense.  He  is  said  to  be  in 
need  of  developmental  rather  than  cor¬ 
rective  or  remedial  reading  activities, 
regardless  of  whether  he  is  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  fifth,  or  ninth  grade. 

One  type  of  retardied  reader,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  individual  whose  mental 
age,  hearing  comprehension  level,  or 
capacity  is  higher  than  his  reading 
achievement  level.  Whether  or  not  an 
individual  is  retarded  in  this  sense  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  relationships  between 
his  achievement  and  his  capacity.  This 
type  of  individual  usually  has  oral 
language  facility  but  is  deficient  in  the 
use  and  interpretation  for  written  lan¬ 
guage. 

Experience  deficiencies.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  retardation  in  reading  appears 
to  include  children  who  are  deficient 
not  only  in  language  but  also  in  experi¬ 
ence.  For  example,  Deborah  may  be 
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able  to  pronounce  words  and  to  “read” 
without  understanding.  Her  language 
facility  may  permit  h^er  to  “parrot” 
ideas  in  science  and  social  studies  with 
no  awareness  of  their  significance. 
Individuals  in  this  category  bog  down 
on  comprehenjsion  before  they  reach 
the  level  at  which  they  are  frustrated 
with  the  language  of  the  materials. 
When  the  facts  on  these  cases  are  in, 
they  probably  will  reveal  as  great  an 
incidence  of  retardation  characterized 
by  verbalism  as  by  language  deficien¬ 
cies. 

Speed  of  reading.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing,  schools  and  industries  are  sold 
on  the  values  of  speed  reading.  In  the 
tempo  of  present  day  Jiving,  some 
attention  to  sjKed  reading  undoubted¬ 
ly  is  worthwhile.  A  balanced  program 
of  instruction  in  reading  provides  for 
skimming,  rapid  reading,  and  study; 
for  assimilative  and  critical  reading; 
for  oral  and  silent  reading.  Certain 
types  of  materials  are  written  for 
rapid  reading;  other  types  probably 
do  not  merit  more  than  passing  atten¬ 
tion. 

ilany  individuals — especially  of  the 
male  sex — are  retarded  in  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  adjust  the  rate  of  their  reading 
to  .the  purpose  at  hand.  They  read 
light  fiction  at  100  to  200  w’ords  a 
minute — the  same  rate  at  which  they 
might  read  a  textbook  in  history. 
Other  things  being  equal,  these  indi¬ 
viduals  are  retarded  in  their  versatil¬ 
ity. 

Types  of  Reading  Programs 

From  the  above  brief  sketch  of  con¬ 
cepts  of  retardation,  it  ap|>ears  neces¬ 
sary  to  identify  types  of  retardation. 
To  identify  the  type  of  problem  pre¬ 
sented  by  an  individual,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  symptoms  and  causes. 


On  the  basis  of  these  considerations, 
an  appropriate  program  is  prepared. 

Developmental  reading.  Individu¬ 
als  whose  reading  achievement  is 
equivalent  to  their  “capacity”  for 
reading  are  candidates  for  a  well- 
rounded  developmental  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  For  the  development  of  their 
potential  personalities,  systematic 
guidance  in  reading  is  as  essential  for 
them  as  it  is  for  those  who  have  cor¬ 
rective  and  remedial  reading  needs. 
Sixty  to  percent  of  the  school 
population  is  in  need  of  a  broad  devel¬ 
opmental  reading  program,  depending 
upon  the  school  situation  (3). 

Corrective  reading.  About  5  to  40 
percent  of  the  school  population  is  re¬ 
tarded  in  reading.  This  group  in¬ 
cludes  those  (1)  with  significantly 
higher  capacity  levels  than  achieve¬ 
ment  levels,  (2)  with  a  significantly 
higher  level  of  verbal  ability,  or  lan¬ 
guage  facility,  than  conceptual  back¬ 
ground,  and  (3)  those  with  specific 
deficiencies,  such  as  inability  to  adjust 
rate  to  the  purpose  of  the  material. 
By  and  large,  the  needs  of  these  cor¬ 
rective  reading  groups  may  be  cared 
for  in  a  sound  developmental  reading 
program  that  begins  with  their  in¬ 
structional  and  indej>endent  reading 
levels.  Usually,  however,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  this  group  to  build  new 
attitudes  toward  reading  and  toward 
the  teacher.  (3,  4,  6,  8) 

Remedial  reading.  Grouping  chil¬ 
dren  in  terms  of  their  achievement 
levels  and  needs  is  an  approved  pro¬ 
cedure  in  an  enlightened  school.  It 
is  even  more  important  to  differentiate 
guidance  for  retarded  readers.  Separ¬ 
ating  the  learners  into  retarded  read¬ 
ers  and  reading  achievers  does  not  go 
far  enough. 

There  are  wide  ranges  of  differences 
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among  retarded  readers,  brought  about 
by  whole  clusters  of  factors.  A  mildly 
retarded  reader  may  experience  hi^ly 
accurate  growth  in  reading  under  the 
guidance  of  a  competent  teacher.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  extremely  retarded 
reader — who  has  more  strikes  on  him 
— ^may  make  relatively  slow  progress 
under  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
clinician  who  has  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  in  clinical  psycholc^.  In 
short,  there  are  vast  differences  be¬ 
tween  tihe  mild  corrective  reading  case 
and  the  extreme  remedial  reading 
case. 

Less  than  one  percent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  appears  to  have  associative 
learning  disabilities.  These  indi¬ 
viduals  are  called  remedial  reading 
cases.  In  general,  the  analysis  of  a 
remedial  reading  case  requires  as 
many  days  of  time  as  a  corrective  read¬ 
ing  case  requires  hours  of  time.  In 
remedial  cases,  emotional  factors  tend 
to  pervade  the  problem  in  subtle  and 
devious  ways.  In  spite  of  the  use  of 
special  remedial  techniques,  progress 
is  relatively  slow. 

Symptoms 

Word-by-word  reading  is  a  symptom 
of  a  reading  difficulty  in  about  the 
same  way  an  above  normal  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  a  symptom  of  an  infection 
in  the  body.  A  symptom  is  merely 
evidence  of  a  basic  difficuity,  a  point¬ 
er  to  underlying  conditions.  Symp¬ 
toms  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  analysis  of  a  reading  disability. 
Howerer,  they  are  differentiated  from 
causes. 

General  symptoms  of  a  reading  dis¬ 
ability  include  low  comprehension,  an 
aversion  to  reading  activities,  tension 
movements  in  reading  situations,  hold¬ 
ing  the  material  at  unusual  distances 


from  the  eyes,  finger  pointing,  scowl¬ 
ing  or  frowning,  an  excessive  number 
of  eye  movements  on  each  line  of  type, 
etc.  These  symptoms  are  manifested 
in  silent  and/or  oral  reading  situa¬ 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general 
symptoms,  one  of  the  common  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  reading  difficulty  in  a  silent 
reading  situation  is  lip  movement. 
Symptoms  of  difficulty  in  an  oral  read¬ 
ing  situation  include:  word-by-word 
reading,  various  types  of  word  reo(^- 
nition  errors,  use  of  a  tense  or  high 
pitched  voice,  and  failure  to  interpret 
punctuation. 

The  number  of  symptoms  usually 
increase  as  the  level  of  readability  of 
the  instructional  material  is  increased. 
For  example,  Vincent  could  read  pri¬ 
mer  material  with  acceptable  compre¬ 
hension  and  no  evidence  of  difficulty. 
At  a  first-reader  level  his  oral  read¬ 
ing  at  sight  indicated  a  slight  tendency 
toward  word-by-word  reading;  bis 
silent  reading  rate  tended  to  be  slower. 
At  a  second-reader  level,  his  oral  read¬ 
ing  rhythm  was  broken;  he  began  to 
point  to  the  words  and  to  show  lip 
movement.  At  a  third  reader  level, 
the  number  of  symptoms  increased  and 
he  became  so  involved  with  word  recog¬ 
nition  problems  he  failed  to  compre¬ 
hend  die  content.  He  was  complete¬ 
ly  frustrated  with  fourth  reader  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  typical  for  the  number 
of  symptoms  to  increase  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  material. 

Not  only  do  the  number  of  symp¬ 
toms  increase  widi  the  readability 
level  of  the  material,  but  also  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  each  symptom  increases. 
For  example,  Vincent’s  rate  of  silent 
reading  decreased  at  each  succeeding 
level.  At  the  second-reader  level,  he 
began  to  pronounce  words  silently ;  at 
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the  next  level,  he  was  whispering  and 
muttering  the  words.  On  primer  ma¬ 
terial  he  read  orally  in  a  conversa¬ 
tional  tone.  At  each  succeeding  level, 
he  became  more  and  more  tense  and 
his  voice  became  increasingly  high 
pitched.  As  difficulties  mounted  for 
him  so  did  the  number  of  symptoms 
and  the  intensity  of  each  symptom. 

Symptoms  usually  arise  in  clusters. 
In  general,  the  nunrber  of  each  clus¬ 
ter  of  symptoms  depends  upon  the  diffi- 
‘culty  of  the  material  and  the  nature 
of  the  disability.  A  mild  corrective 
case  may  have  only  a  few  symptoms; 
an  extreme  remedial  case,  many  symp¬ 
toms. 

In  some  situations,  the  individual 
may  be  able  to  do  certain  types  of 
assimilative  reading  (e.g.  identify  the 
main  idea  of  a  selection)  without 
symptoms  of  difficulty,  but  evidence 
symptoms  when  critical  reading  is  re¬ 
quired.  Critical  reading  places 
heavier  demands  on  the  higher  thought 
processes  and,  therefore,  requires  of 
the  individual  higher  levels  of  inte¬ 
gration. 

Symptoms,  as  pointers  to  underly¬ 
ing  causes,  are  recognized  in  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  reading  disability.  However, 
symptoms  are  not  the  points  at  which 
the  teacher  or  the  clinician  initiate  a 
corrective  or  remedial  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  Symptoms — such  as  a  low  rate 
or  word-by-word  reading — pVovide 
clues  to  possible  causes,  or  the  basis 
of  the  disability. 

Causes 

Low  rate  of  reading  is  a  result, 
with  many  possible  causes.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Martin  could  not  read  very  fast 
because  the  material  dealt  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  entirely  new  to  him.  He  didn’t 
have  the  necessary  background,  so  he 


was  groping  his  way  along.  Dick  was 
floundering  in  a  third  reader  because 
he  did  not  have  the  necessary  word 
recognition  and  language  skills.  Doc¬ 
tor  Rudolph  slugged  his  way  through 
light  fiction  because  he  had  lost  the 
knack  of  rapid  reading  after  many 
years  of  digging  into  medical  books. 
Blair  fumbled  with  the  easiest  reading 
material  because  he  had  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  associative  learning  disability. 
Low  rate  of  reading  is  a  symptom ;  the 
causes  vary  from  individual  to  indi¬ 
vidual. 

The  chief  differentiating  factor  be¬ 
tween  retarded  readers  and  reading 
achievers  is  simply  reading  ability. 
From  available  evidence,  it  appears 
that  these  two  groups  do  not  differ 
significantly  in  intelligence,  personal¬ 
ity  organization,  socio-economic  status, 
laterality  characteristics,  language  de 
velopment,  visual  or  hearing  efficiency, 
physical  vitality,  or  any  other  one  fac¬ 
tor  isolated  for  study.  While  these 
factors  may  operate  singly  or  in  com¬ 
bination  in  an  individual  case,  no  one 
of  them  provides  a  basis  for  predict¬ 
ing  reading  difficulty  or  for  sepkarating 
retarded  readers  from  achievers.  To 
identify  the  causes  of  a  difficulty,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  individual. 

In  any  discussion  of  factors  in  read¬ 
ing  retardation,  the  type  of  problem 
should  be  clearly  defined.  Here  are 
some  questions  which  appear  to  be  re¬ 
levant  : 

1.  What  degree  of  retardation 
exists  ? 

2.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  the 
difficulty  ? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  individual  with  the 
reading  disability? 

4.  How  does  the  individual  feel 
about  his  handicap  ? 
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5.  How  long  has  the  individual 
been  aware  of  the  difficulty  ? 

G.  Is  the  individual  motivated  to 
read  ? 

An  analysis  is  made  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  relation  to  his  reading  prob¬ 
lem  in  order  to  identify  the  possible 
causes.  It  is  assumed  that  the  removal 
of  the  cause  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  individual  to  function  in  a  read¬ 
ing  situation  as  an  integrated  person¬ 
ality. 

In  a  school  situation  where  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  available  for  further  study, 
the  caust*  or  causes  of  a  mild  corrective 
reading  problem  may  be  identified  in 
a  few  minutes.  In  a  clinic  situation 
where  the  individual  lives  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  a  few  hours  may  be  required  to 
insure  a  valid  analysis.  However,  an 
extreme  reading  disability  may  re¬ 
quire  three  or  more  days  of  time  to 
identify  the  nature  of  this  disability. 

Inapjtroprmie  Insinteitoti.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  chief  cause  of  the  garden  vari¬ 
ety  of  reading  difficulties  is  inappro¬ 
priate  or  al>surd  instniction.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  l)egin  reading  instruction 
w'irh  a  child  who  is  neither  motivated 
nor  ipialified  to  read.  The  law  admits 
all  childr<‘n  to  the  first  grade  at  six 
years  of  age,  but  there  is  no  law  to 
keep  some  children  from  reading  be¬ 
fore  that  age.  Neither  is  there  a  law 
to  re(juire  all  children  to  read  at  that 
age.  It  is  the  height  of  stupidity  to 
regiment  instniction  for  first  grade  en¬ 
trants.  However,  premature  instruc¬ 
tion  remains  a  significant  factor  in 
setting  some  children  on  the  road  to 
frustration  in  reading. 

The  “common  textbook’’  fallacy  Is 
also  a  significant  factor  in  many  situ¬ 
ations.  At  least  a  three  year  range  of 
reading  abilities  in  the  second  grade 
precludes  the  possibility  of  using  sec¬ 


ond  grade  readers,  spellers.,  etc.,  for  all 
of  the  pupils.  A  thirteen  year  range 
in  the  reading  “levels”  of  seventh 
graders  makes  the  use  of  a  common 
book  for  all  students  a  preposterous 
undertaking.  Yet  regimented  instruc¬ 
tion  remains  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
causes  of  reading  disabilities. 

Drilling  on  lists  of  isolated  words  as 
a  means  of  improving  word  recogni¬ 
tion  skills  would  appear  to  l)e  ludi¬ 
crous  to  an  exj)erimental  psychologist. 
However,  this  practice  is  recommend¬ 
ed  in  some  current  textl)ooks  and 
teacher’s  manuals.  Such  practices 
sometimes  produce  word  callers  but 
never  competent  readers! 

Oral  reading  at  sight  as  a  basic 
approach  to  a  directed  reading  activity 
probably  never  was  recommended  by 
a  competent  leader  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  American  reading  instruction. 
Regardless  of  how  fantastic  this  prac¬ 
tice  may  appear,  it  is  still  very  com¬ 
mon. 

Regimented  instruction  contributes 
to  reading  disabilities  in  sundry  and 
devious  ways.  For  example,  some 
children  simply  cannot  get  the  hang 
of  word  recognition  and  reading  when 
the  “sight  word”  approach  to  begin¬ 
ning  reading  is  used.  At  present, 
these  children  can  be  taught  by  means 
of  so-called  remedial  reading  tech¬ 
niques  which  emphasize  a  tactile  or 
kinaesthetic  approach.  Undoubtedly, 
these  techniques  will  be  superceded  by 
others  far  more  effective  and  economi¬ 
cal  of  time,  but  they,  at  least,  are 
available  note.  When  the  “sight 
word’’  approach — even  with  all  its 
picture,  configuration,  and  context  clue 
trappings — is  used  with  all  pupils, 
about  five  percent  of  them  will  fail  to 
profit  from  this  instruction.  Hence, 
an  undifferentiated  approach  to  word 
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recognition  is  a  factor  in  reading  dis¬ 
abilities. 

Inappropriate  instruction  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  verbalism,  of 
“reading”  without  understanding. 
The  teacher  who  drills  on  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  words  before  the  students 
have  seen  them  in  a  context  empha¬ 
sizes  the  “mechanics”  of  reading 
rather  than  concepts.  The  teacher  who 
hammers  on  “fact”  getting  and  other 
aspects  of  assimilative  reading  and 
omits  critical  thinking  contributes  to 
verbalism.  The  teacher  who  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  mere  “reading  with  expres¬ 
sion”  is  guilty  of  developing  pupil 
security  in  suj)erficiality.  Curricu¬ 
lum  workers  who  overburden  the 
course  of  study  with  too  many  con¬ 
cepts  to  be  develoj>ed  encourage  the 
cursory  treatment  of  subject  matter. 
In  situations  where  “bags  of  tricks” 
are  substituted  for  concept  develop¬ 
ment,  verbalism  is  l>ound  to  flourish. 

Inadequate  instructional  material. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  idea 
of  “readinjr”  a  large  numil)er  of  pre¬ 
primers  before  introducing  the  primer 
is  a  common  practice.  This  practice 
rej)resents  a  pinnacle  of  muddled 
thinking — confusion  of  the  labels  pre- 
primer  and  ‘"easy”  reading,  and  con¬ 
fusion  regarding  the  purpose  of  a  pre¬ 
primer,  For  example,  ten  sets  of  pre 
primers  may  embrace  a  greater  total 
vocabulary  than  that  of  the  prepri¬ 
mers  and  primer  of  one  series.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  preprimer  is  a  substitute 
for  an  experience  approach  to  reading 
in  situations  when  the  latter  is  not 
practical.  The  content  of  a  well- 
written  primer  is  certainly  far  more 
challenging  to  the  mind  of  a  six-year- 
old.  For  many  reasons,  then,  a  pri¬ 
mer  will  come  nearer  to  serving  the 


purposes  of  instruction  than  the 
“reading”  of  a  spate  of  preprimers. 

In  some  bas'al  readers  the  selections 
are  inappropriate  for  a  directed  read¬ 
ing  activity — usually  because  they  are 
too  long.  Since  the  purpose  of  a 
directed  reading  activity  is  to  bring 
the  material  from  the  pupil’s  instruc¬ 
tional  reading  level  to  his  independent 
reading  level,  the  length  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  should  permit  a  well-rounded 
directed  reading  activity.  Often  a 
selection  is  so  long  that  the  directed 
reading  activity  must  be  broken  into 
two  or  more  periods.  This  leaves  the 
pupil  unsatisfied  and  may  contribute 
to  his  aversion  to  basal  readers. 

Since  1934,  there  has  been  a  spate 
of  isolated  drill  books  to  l>e  sold  as  a 
panacea  for  all  reading  ills.  Some* of 
these  books  are  what  they  are  pur¬ 
ported  to  be:  drill  books.  The  day  of 
the  “uj>-and-over”  technique  of  teach¬ 
ing  handwriting  is  past,  but  many  of 
these  books  are  used  indiscriminative- 
ly  as  an  easy,  “up-and-over”  approach 
to  corrective  reading.  Page  after 
page  is  often  given  to  drill  on  words 
of  uncertain  value,  to  drill  on  the 
phonetic  elements  of  words  by  means 
of  a  procedure  discarded  long  ago,  to 
drill  on  the  “mechanics”  of  outlining, 
etc.  These  drills  usually  are  unin¬ 
teresting  to  the  sPident  and  unproduc¬ 
tive  of  results.  The  relationships  be¬ 
tween  these  drills  and  the  reality  of 
efficient  reading  remain  forever  a  rid¬ 
dle  to  both  teacher  and  student ! 

Some  instruction  materials  fall 
short  of  the  objectives  of  reading  in¬ 
struction:  the  language  learnings  are 
not  carefully  stnictured  in  a  sequence 
so  that  they  can  be  brought  to  higher 
levels  of  functioning.  For  example, 
phonics  is  not  welded  into  syllabica¬ 
tion  and  dictionary  usage.  Interpre¬ 
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tation  of  ahifta  of  meaning  is  not  uni¬ 
fied  with  dictionary  usage  and  critical 
reading.  The  use  of  library  catalogue 
cards  is  not  applied  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  large  study  unit.  Each  of 
these  and  other  learnings  is  treated  as 
a  fragment,  never  integrated  into  a 
sequential  and  cumulative  program. 

Some  textbooks  prepared  for  use  in 
the  so-called  “content  areas”  are 
notoriously  inadequate.  For  example, 
geography  and  science  books  tend  to 
carry  such  a  heavy  concept  burden  that 
the  student  is  “knocked  out”  in  one 
paragraph.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  more  than  one  major  concept  in 
each  paragraph  of  a  chapter.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  social  studies  text¬ 
books  have  been  diluted  to  the  point 
that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  con¬ 
cepts.  The  reading  diet  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  can  be  a  significant  factor  in 
the  frustration  of  a  would-be  efficient 
reader. 

Nature  of  language.  Learning  to 
use  language  requires  a  high  degree  of 
integration.  To  say  the  least,  the  use 
of  language  is  a  complex  process, 
which  is  not  very  well  understood. 

To  begin  with,  language  is  a  system 
of  symbols,  meaningless  in  themselves. 
There  is  no  one-to-one  relationship  be¬ 
tween  language  and  things.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  these  relationships  shift  from 
literal  to  figurative  uses  (e.g.  our 
horse',  to  work  like  a  horse),  from  one 
level  of  abstraction  to  another  (e.g. 
structure  of  a  building  to  structure  of 
concepts),  from  one  context  to  another 
(e.g.  bank  note  and  a  note  in  music), 
etc.  In  learning  to  read,  the  child 
must  sense  these  patterns  of  relation¬ 
ships  which  shift  from  one  situation 
to  another. 

Secondly,  the  structure  of  language 
shifts.  For  example,  the  subject  is  not 


always  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 
Modifiers  may  come  at  the  beginning, 
in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sen¬ 
tence.  While  one  can  rightfully  ex¬ 
pect  the  authors  of  a  basic  series  of 
readers  to  introduce  these  and  other 
situations  sequentially,  the  child  still 
must  learn  to  identify  these  patterns. 

Thirdly,  the  relationships  between 
speech  sounds  and  the  letters  of  writ¬ 
ten  language  shift.  For  example,  the 
letters  ch  represent  the  sh  digraph  in 
Chicago  and  chic;  the  tsh  blend  in 
chief  and  chose;  the  k  souud  in  chasm 
and  character;  and  the  kw  blend  in 
chair.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sh 
sound  is  represented  by  ch  in  charade, 
s  in  sure,  sh  in  shop,  c  in  vicious,  t  in 
nation,  etc.  It  is  little  wonder  than 
an  over-emphasis  on  phonics  can  pro¬ 
duce  confusion  in  reading  situations 
and  chaos  in  spelling  situations. 

When  the  complex  nature  of  concept 
development  through  language  is  con¬ 
sidered,  reading  is,  indeed,  an  obscure 
process.  It  is  little  wonder  that  chil¬ 
dren  often  have  difficulty  raising  the 
veil  on  it. 

Emotional  aberrations.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  writing  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
experimental  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  belief  that  there  are  significant  per¬ 
sonality  differences  between  retarded 
readers  and  reading  achievers.  This 
situation  exists  for  many  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  retardation  exists  in  de¬ 
gree,  and  investigators  seldom  take 
this  factor  into  account.  Secondly,  in¬ 
dexes  to  personality  structure  are 
crude,  at  best,  requiring  much  more 
validation. 

However,  it  appears  reasonable  to 
make  these  statements  on  the  basis  of 
case  studies: 

1.  Occasionally  a  reading  disabil- 
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itj  is  a  symptom  of  a  basic  personality 
problem. 

2.  Emotional  aberrations  are  cor¬ 
relates  of  reading  disabilities,  prob¬ 
ably  varying  in  diagnostic  value  with 
the  amount  of  retardation  and  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  awareness  of  his  handicap. 

3.  Emotional  aberrations  may 
account,  in  part,  for  differences  be¬ 
tween  “measurable”  intelligence  and 
“apparent  usable”  intelligence. 

4.  Suggestion  and  other  aspects  of 
psychotherapy  are  an  integral  part  of 
a  corrective  and,  especially,  a  remedial 
reading  program. 

The  category  of  emotional  factors 
in  reading  disability  sometimes  has 
served  as  a  catch-all  for  the  unex¬ 
plained  progress  of  reading  disability 
cases.  One  of  the  outcomes  of  effec¬ 
tive  reading  instruction  is  desirable 
attitudes  toward  reading  and  security 
in  reading  situations.  Hence,  one  of 
the  first  steps  in  a  corrective  or 
remedial  reading  program  is  to  begin 
instruction  at  a  level  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  function  as  an  integrated 
personality. 

Motivation.  One  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  any  learning  situation  is  the 
motivation  of  the  learner.  Motivation 
is  closely  related  to  the  learner’s  in¬ 
terests  and  purposes.  It  is  also  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  social  climate  of  the 
claiwroom.  ^ 

Unfortunate  situations  can  create 
an  antipathy  toward  reading.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Bengt  had  a  slight  speech  de¬ 
fect  and  was  ridiculed  by  his  class¬ 
mates.  He  took  an  attitude  of  “to 
heck  with  making  reports.”  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  withdrew  from  reading  and 
other  social  siutations. 

Occasionally  a  child  finds  that  when 
he  learns  to  read,  no  one  will  read  to 
him  at  home.  For  example,  Frank  en¬ 


joyed  his  mother’s  story  hours.  How¬ 
ever,  when  he  entered  the  first  grade, 
his  mother  decided  to  eliminate  the 
story  hour.  Frank,  therefore,  decided 
that  the  way  to  solve  his  problem  was 
to  avoid  reading. 

Sometimes  negativistic  attitudes 
toward  reading  are  developed  when 
corrective  or  remedial  reading  activi¬ 
ties  are  imposed  on  the  child  during 
recess  periods  and  after  school  hours. 
Esther,  for  example,  finally  defied  her 
teacher  who  made  corrective  reading  a 
penalty.  Such  procedures  motivate 
the  learner  in  the  wrong  direction. 

It  is  possible  for  an  individual  who 
craves  attention  to  enjoy  his  disabil¬ 
ity.  Marvin,  for  example,  was  not 
motivated  to  read  because  his  family 
and  his  teacher  knew  he  couldn’t  read 
very  well.  He  was  given  a  ready¬ 
made  alibi  for  continuing  with  his  disr- 
ability. 

In  any  effective  reading  program, 
the  motivation  of  the  learner  is  given 
high  priority.  The  teacher  is  alerted 
to  differentiate  between  her  purposes 
for  an  activity  and  pupil  purposes. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  reading  as  a  satis¬ 
fying  experience — as  a  means  of  solv¬ 
ing  problems  or  of  appreciating 
beauty.  Furthermore,  systematic  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  worthwhile 
audience- type  situations,  social  inter¬ 
actions,  and  other  factors  in  the  social 
climate  of  the  classroom. 

Language  development.  An  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  seriously  retarded 
reader’s  language  development  some¬ 
times  yields  interesting,  and  possibly 
significant,  results.  Billy,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  delayed  several  months  in  the 
use  of  words  and  about  two  years  in 
the  use  of  short  sentences.  This  delay 
in  speech  development  was  a  signifi- 
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cant  factor  in  his  lack  of  readiness  for 
reading  instruction. 

Michael,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
normal  progress  in  learning  to  talk 
until  he  was  two  and  one-half  years  of 
age.  At  that  time  a  serious  illness 
interrupted  his  speech  development. 
From  that  point  on,  he  was  slow  in 
language  development.  At  nine  years 
of  age,  he  had  not  learned  to  read. 
TTis  problem  was  complicated  by  a  seri¬ 
ous  visual  disability  and  emotional 
aberrations. 

class  enrollment.  The 
size  of  a  class  may  be  a  factor  in 
achievement  at  all  school  levels.  It  is 
the  writer’s  opinion  that  optimum 
class  enrollment  at  the  first  grade  level 
should  l)e  a'lwut  twenty  pupils.  At 
this  level,  the  pupils  are  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  learn  independent  study 
babits.  Since  the  supply  of  materials 
that  can  be  read  inde})endently  Is 
limited  for  a  child  with  loss  than  third- 
reader  level  ability,  this  optimum  size 
cannot  be  increased  much  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  As  the  pupil  achieves 
independence  in  reading-study  situa¬ 
tions,  he  is  in  a  l>etter  position  to  pro¬ 
fit  from  membership  in  a  larger  group. 
However,  for  maximum  achievement, 
the  class  enrollment  in  elementary  and 
secondary  .schools  probably  should  not 
excc'cd  thirty-five. 

How  important  the  size  of  the  class 
is  in  limiting  opportunities  depends 
upon  several  conditions.  One  of 
these  is  the  administrative  ability  of 
the  teacher.  If  the  class  is  organized 
into  three  groups,  for  the  basal  read¬ 
ing  instniction,  then  a  class  of  thirty 
will  be  organized  into  groups  of 
approximately  ten  each.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  six  pupils  to  the  class  only 
raises  the  membership  an  average  of 


two  in  each  group.  One  of  the  first 
steps  in  preventing  reading  difficulties 
is  to  provide  for  differentiated  guid¬ 
ance.  The  size  of  the  class  does  not 
necessarily  increase  the  number  of 
groups. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  larger 
classes  reduce  the  amount  of  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  that  can  be  given. 
This  situation,  however,  may  be 
attenuated  by  forming  occasional 
small  groups  on  the  basis  of  a  specific 
need  (e.g.  a  phonic  skill  or  a  seman¬ 
tic  analysis  technique). 

Visual  tnefficien-cy.  While  retarded 
readers  and  reading  achievers  cannot 
be  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  vision 
tests,  a  visual  problem  may  interfere 
with  reading  or  contribute  to  a  with¬ 
drawal  from  reading  situations.  How 
significant  a  visual  problem  is  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
the  individual’s  capacity  for  compen¬ 
sation. 

Sometimes  frowning,  scowling,  and 
other  symptoms  are  attributed  to  a 
visual  problem  rather  than  to  frustra¬ 
tion  in  the  reading  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  symptoms  of  a  visual  prob¬ 
lem  are  often  overlooked.  Some  of  the 
symptoms  of  visual  inefficiency  in¬ 
clude:  excessive  blinking  and  head 
movement  while  reading,  tilting  the 
head,  infiamation  of  the  eyes,  widely 
dilated  pupils,  deviation  of  one  eye, 
facial  contortions,  etc.  (2,  Ch.  XI) 

It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  must  have  enough  visual  acuity 
to  see  clearly  what  is  written  on  the 
blacklK)ard  and  the  print  on  a  page. 
However,  visual  efficiency  implies 
much  more:  the  individual  must  be 
able  to  see  l)oth  clearly  and  singly  at 
all  reading  distances.  This  means  that 
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the  relationships  between  the  functions 
of  cleamesB  and  singleness  merit  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  school  testing  pro¬ 
gram. 

From  case  studies,  it  appears  that 
a  high  level  of  visual  efficiency  is  cru¬ 
cial  in  skimming  and  rapid  reading 
activities.  It,  of  course,  is  essential 
for  sustained  application  in  reading- 
study  situations  over  long  periods  of 
time. 

Impaired  hearing.  Serious  hearing 
impairments  tend  to  retard  lan¬ 
guage  development.  However,  reading 
achievers  as  well  as  retarded  readers 
may  have  hearing  impairments. 

From  present  evidence,  it  appears 
that  retarded  readers  with  hearing  im¬ 
pairments  tend  to  have  losses  at  the 
upper  levels  of  the  speech  range.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  hearing  impairments  do  in¬ 
fluence  achievement  when  a  phonic 
approach  to  reading  is  emphasized. 

Every  student  should  Ik?  checked  by 
means  of  a  j)ure  tone  audiometer.  Any 
hearing  imi>airment  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up.  A  medical  si>ecialist  should 
make  a  thorough  e.xamination  and  give 
the  necessary  treatment ;  the  teacher 
should  arrange  for  advantageous  seat¬ 
ing  of  the  student  in  the  classroom. 
In  addition,  instruction  should  be 
differentiated  to  meet  the  needs  of 
thdse  with  different  types  of  hearing 
impairments.  '(2,  11,  H) 

Neurological  involvement.  Occa¬ 
sionally  children  are  handicapped  by 
lesions  in  the  nervous  system  which 
directly  or  indirectly  produce  lan¬ 
guage  dysfunctions.  As  a  result,  there 
may  be  interference  in  necessary  asso¬ 
ciations  required  for  listening,  speak¬ 
ing,  reading,  or  writing.  Sometimes 
more  than  one  area  is  involved. 

The  language  problems  of  epileptics 
and  spastics  are  studied  carefully  and 


extensively  to  avoid  unwarranted  prog¬ 
noses.  When  the  disability  of  an  athe- 
toid  or  an  ataxis  individual  has  been 
diagnosed  by  a  competent  neurologist, 
the  analysis  of  the  reading  disability 
is  made  with  more  confidence.  The  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  lesion  or  the  neurological 
involvement  is  a  significant  factor  in 
prognosis.  (7) 

Low  physical  vitality.  General 
physical  condition  is  related  to  atti¬ 
tudes,  alertness,  and  other  factors 
which  facilitate  learning.  I.K)wered 
vitality  contributes  to  a  lack  of  readi¬ 
ness  for  learning.  A  glandular  imbal¬ 
ance  can  throw  a  child  for  a  loss. 
Xutritional  deficiencies  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  letharg\’,  apathy,  and  irritability. 
Excessive  fatigue  operates  to  lower 
mental  efficiency.  Ixiw  body  tone  can 
cause  the  child  to  feel  that  life  is  just 
a  little  too  rugged. 

Children  should  be  referred  for 
medical  attention  wheu  they  are  excit¬ 
able,  irritable,  lethargic,  or  otherwise 
not  up  to  par.  Medical  attention,  of 
course,  doesn’t  teach  the  child  to  read, 
but  it  can  improve  the  child’s  physical 
and  mental  health. 

Belationships  Between  Factors 

Reading?  is  a  highly  abstract  com¬ 
plex  of  abilities.  Factors  in  reading 
ability  include:  (1)  intelligence,  ox 
the  ability  to  do  abstract  thinking,  (2  / 
perception,  (3)  the  learner’s  fund  of 
experience  from  which  concepts  are 
made,  (4)  conception,  or  the  making 
of  mental  constructs,  (5)  motivation, 
etc.  Xo  one  of  these  factors  appears 
to  differentiate  all  types  of  retarded 
readers  from  all  types  of  reading 
achievers. 

In  general,  there  is  a  substantial 
correlation  between  measurable  intel¬ 
ligence  and  general  reading  ability. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  substantially 
higher  correlation  between  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  ability  to  do  different 
types  of  critical  reading  than  between 
intelligence  and  the  ability  to  do  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  assimilative  reading. 

The  distribution  of  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients  for  different  types  of  retarded 
readers  approximates  that  for  reading 
achievers.  In  short,  retarded  readers 
may  be  found  at  all  levels  of  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Group  tests  of  intelligence  usually 
embrace  items  requiring  reading  abil¬ 
ity.  For  this  reason  they  are  notori¬ 
ously  inadequate  for  evaluating  the 
“capacity”  of  a  retarded  reader. 

Case  studies  appear  to  indicate  that 
a  remedial  reading  case  tends  to 
achieve  a  higher  score  on  a  test  of  non¬ 
verbal  intelligence  than  on  a  test  of 
verbal  intelligence.  However,  this  ob¬ 
servation  is  in  need  of  experimental 
validation. 

Extreme  cases  of  reading  disability 
often  exhibit  many  of  the  generally 
accepted  characteristics  of  the  brain 
injured  who  have  lost  their  ability  to 
read.  Some,  of  these  deviations  in¬ 
clude  (1)  loss  of  attention  and  ability 
to  concentrate,  (2)  short  memory 
span,  (3)  inability  to  oiganize,  (4) 
feelings  of  inadequacy,  etc. 

A  single  finding  from  a  test  of 
memory  span,  an  intelligence  test,  an 
associative  learning  test,  a  personality 
inventory,  or  the  like  has  limited 
meaning.  However,  more  meaning 
may  be  read  into  the  findings  when 


they  are  studied  in  relation  to  each 
other.  This  classification  of  findings 
for  interpretation  purposes  is  called 
case  typing. 

Extremely  retarded  readers  tend  to 
do  better  on  non-verbal  tests  than  on 
verbal  tests  of  intelligence.  Their 
hearing  comprehension  levels,  of 
course,  tend  to  be  higher  than  their 
reading  achievement  levels.  They 
tend  to  make  higher  scores  on  visual- 
auditory  than  on  visual-visual  associa¬ 
tive  learning  tests.  Their  auditory 
memory  span  tends  to  be  better  than 
their  visual  memory  span.  They  tend 
to  do  better  on  a  digits  forward  than 
on  a  reversed  digit  test  of  memory 
span.  Their  oral  rereading  tends  to 
bo  no  more  r\'thmical  than  their  oral 
reading  at  sight.  They  tend  to  be 
more  confused  on  “central”  domin¬ 
ance  test  than  on  tests  of  hand,  eye, 
ear,  or  foot  preference.  (12)  They 
tend  to  make  reversal  errors  on  a  let¬ 
ter  recognition  test.  (2,  13) 

Summary 

Reading  disabilities  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  two  major  types:  language  and 
experience  deficits.  The  first  type  is 
easily  identified;  the  second  often  re¬ 
mains  unidentified.  At  present,  there 
is  enough  research  available  on  both 
types  of  disabilities  to  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  prevention. 

Reading  dmbilities  vary  in  both  de¬ 
gree  and  complexity.  Hence,  no  one 
cause  can  be  assigned  to  all  disability 
cases. 
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Hig:b  School  Beading  Training  Filins. 

The  Iowa  State  High  School  Reading 
Films,  University  of  Iowa  provide  at  the 
high  school  level  what  the  Harvard  Films 
provide  at  the  college  level — an  attempt 
to  present  reading  material  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  nature  in  a  manner  which  will  in¬ 
crease  speed  of  reading  while  insuring  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  comprehension. 

“As  is  seen  in  the  sample  set,  the  read¬ 
ing  material  is  flashed  on  the  screen  in 
fairly  large  phrases,  about  three  phrases 
per  line,  across  and  down  the  page,  as  in 
reading.  By  this  means  the  student  is 
required  to  read  fairly  large  units  at  a 
glance.  The  phrases  do  not  remain  on 
the  screen  long  enough  to  enable  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  read  them  a  word  at  a  time.  He 
must  read  each  phrase  at  a  glance.  In 
addition  to  phrasing,  the  Aims  pace  the 
reader.  The  reading  matter  is  so  photo¬ 
graphed  that  the  reader  is  forced  to  read 
faster  and  faster  as  he  progresses  from 
film  to  fllm  in  the  series.”  p.  1  Manual 

The  controversy  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
such  mechanical  practice  in  “phrasal” 
reading  still  wages,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  many  groups  so  instructed  have  im¬ 
proved  both  in  rate  and  comprehension  of 
reading.  Whether  the  cause  of  this  im¬ 
provement  was  the  actual  phrasing  and 
pacing  of  the  fllm,  the  motivation  pro¬ 
vided  by  such  a  novel  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  some  other  factor  is  debatable, 
but  certainly  no  reason  for  neglecting  to 
use  a  method  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
effect  ive. 

For  the  amateur  projectionist,  the  fact 
that  the  speeding  up  of  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter  has  already  been  done  in  the  photog¬ 
raphy  is  an  advantage  over  the  older  col¬ 
lege  films.  A  16mm  projector  can  be  found 
in  most  educational  institutions.  The  pro¬ 
jection  speed  of  the  camera  is  a  constant 
(sound  film  rate — 24  frames  per  sec.)  but 


the  speed  with  which  the  words  or  phrases 
are  presented  is  increased  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  fllm.  The  slowest.  The  Intrepid 
Airman,  is  presented  at  the  rate  of  270 
words  per  minute.  The  fastest,  Bunvan 
Waa  Here  Firat,  is  presented  at  the  rate 
of  447  words  per  minute.  The  others 
range  between.  They  vary  in  length  from 
776  words  to  1810;  whether  such  variation 
(not  progressive)  influences  speed  and 
comprehension  is  not  stated. 

The  High  School  Heading  Films  leave 
something  to  be  desired  mechanically,  for 
they  appear  to  re<iuire  the  special  small 
room  lens  in  order  to  be  seen.  This  na¬ 
turally  limits  the  size  of  the  image  pro¬ 
jected  upon  the  screen,  and  therefore  the 
size  of  the  group  with  which  the  films  can 
be  used.  The  problem  also  exists,  as  in 
all  such  devices,  of  accustoming  oneself 
to  the  “jumpy”  presentation  of  phrases.  To 
some  people  this  can  be  visually  harmful. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  fllm  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  practice  with  comparable  ma¬ 
terial.  The  individual  is  to  be  encouraged 
to  consciously  attempt  to  read  faster  dur¬ 
ing  this  practice  period  as  well  as  at  other 
times.  A  comprehension  check  is  made 
so  that  understanding  may  not  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  si)eed,  and  a  record  of  scores  kept 
in  tabular  or  graphic  form  so  that  pro¬ 
gress  may  be  easily  noted. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  that : 

“If  the  high  school  student  utilized  his 
newly  acquired  skill  in  reading  more,  he 
will  quickly  improve  his  background  of 
knowledge  and  experience  and  thus,  in 
time,  become  a  better  reader;  that  is,  his 
comprehension  will  ultimately  improve.” 

To  the  lay  reader  there  is  real  danger 
that  this  very  true  statement  may  be  mis¬ 
interpreted  to  mean  that  comprehension 
follow’s  rather  than  precedes  or  accom- 
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panics  speed  in  reading.  The  beneficial 
effect  upon  comprehension  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  wide  background  of  vicarious 
experience  through  reading  is  well  known. 
The  wide  reader  Is  generally  a  good 
reader,  just  as  a  good  reader  is  usually 
a  wide  reader.  Care  must  be  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  impression  is  not  given  that 
in  the  literal  sense,  comprehension  results 
from  speed.  Which  leads  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  criticism  of  all  such  attempts  at 
speeding  reading  through  mechanical 
means.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
before  a  reading  improvement  program 
involving  a  series  of  films  such  as  these 
is  set  up,  that  some  method  of  screening 
candidates  for  the  class  should  be  evolved. 
Though  forcing  and  pacing 'may  improve 
the  rate  of  reading  of  a  good  reader,  it 
may  develop  only  feelings  of  frustration 
in  a  person  unable  to  handle  the  material. 
The_  student  participating  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  able  to  read  with  compre¬ 
hension  the*  given  material  at  some  rate, 
however  slow,  before  his  reading  can  be 
s{)eeded  up.  Since  (as  in  universally  re¬ 
cognized  by  educators)  many  of  our  high 
school  students  are  not  reading  at  ninth 
and  tenth  grade  level,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  make  extravagant  claims  for 
the  results  of  their  participation  in  such 
a  class. 

For  students  reading  (inclependentlj’)  at 
the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  level,  this  series 
of  films  provides  one  excellent  means  for 
improving  speed  of  reading,  thus  enabling 
them  to  handle  more  effectively  their  cur¬ 
rent  reading  activities.  It  fills  a  gap  long 
felt  by  users  of  the  college  films,  and 
places  in  the  hands  of  high  school  and 
college  reading  instructors  an  excellent 
tool  for  implementing  further  growth  in 
reading.  —  Dilys  M.  Joxes,  .4dult  Reading 
Service,  Temple  University. 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Conference 
on  Beading,  Vol.  XIII.  W’illiam  S.  Gray, 
editor.  “Promoting  Growth  toward  Ma¬ 
turity  in  Interpreting  What  ig  Read." 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951. 

Within  recent  years,  the  problem  of  in¬ 
terpretation  of  what  is  read  has  assumed 
increased  Importance  in  the  teaching  of 
reading.  Reading,  as  a  medium  of  mass 


communication,  has  lost  its  dominant 
role  in  many  areas  of  communication. 
The  rapid  advancement  of  television  and 
radio  has  provided  means  of  keeping  up 
with  the  news  and  securing  vicarious  ex¬ 
periences  that  were  once  provided  almost 
exclusively  by  the  printed  word.  However, 
reading  has  received  increased  emphasis 
as  a  means  of  securing  facts  behind  the 
news,  and  of  checking  the  validity  and 
accuracy  of  information  received  from 
other  sources.  In  addition,  reading  is 
being  used  increasingly  as  “a  means  of 
deliberately  and  thoughtfully  solving  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  problems,  as  a  method 
of  discovering  substantial  human  and  so¬ 
cial  values,  and  as  the  most  accessible 
avenue  to  our  social  heritage.”  In  all  of 
these  areas,  the  ability  to  interpret  what 
is  read  is  of  prime  importance.  Recause 
of  its  importance,  this  volume  should  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  professional  read¬ 
ing  of  every  teacher  and  administrator. 

Growth  in  interpretation  is  infiuenced 
by  many  factors.  Among  these  are  the 
reader’s  mental  capacity,  language  facil¬ 
ity,  experiential  background,  and  predis¬ 
positions  and  emotional  biases.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  general  factors,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  some  specific  contributions  that 
the  classroom  teacher  can  make  in  the 
promotion  of  growth  in  interpretation  are 
pointed  out.  The  factors  discussed  include 
the  classroom  atmosphere,  the  cultivation 
and  use  of  interests,  the  enrichment  of 
experience,  the  provision  of  varied  and 
appropriate  materials  of  instruction,  and 
the  encouragement  of  meaningful  reading 
and  critical  reaction  to  printed  material 
at  every  level  of  instruction. 

Interpretation  and  use  are  the  end  re¬ 
sults  of  the  reading  act ;  consequently, 
everj-  factor  contributing  to  more  desir¬ 
able  reading  contributes  to  maturity  m 
interpretation.  And  this  report  has 
covered  practically  every  topic  or  factor 
present  in  desirable  reading.  Methods  of 
identifj'ing  the  nature  of  the  material 
read  and  the  setting  up  of  general  pur¬ 
poses  for  reading;  the  semantic  implica¬ 
tions  of  reading;  the  nature  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  due  to  the  grammatical,  logical, 
and  rhetorical  structure  of  the  passage 
read ;  the  influence  of  the  broader  context 
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of  a  passage  on  its  interpretation  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length.  All  receive  search¬ 
ing  and  enlightening  attention.  Other 
factors  receiving  equal  attention  are  the 
influence  of  the  reader’s  purposes  or  the 
values  sought  through  reading  upon  in¬ 
terpretation,  the  interpretive  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  solving  problems,  and  the  factors 
involved  in  critical  evaluation  of  material 
read. 

The  two-way  effect  of  attitudes  upon 
reading,  and  the  effect  of  reading  designed 
to  modify  behavior  and  change  attitudes 
has  been  the  subject  of  increasing  research 
in  recent  years.  One  section  of  this  re¬ 
port  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
findings  of  recent  research  and  their  im¬ 
plications  for  the  classroom.  < 

Several  sections  are  devoted  to  admin¬ 
istrative  responsibilities  in  developing  and 
improving  reading  programs.  In  addition, 
specific  methods  and  procedures  are  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  diagnosis  and  remediation 
of  problems  and  weaknesses  in  the  inter¬ 
pretive  aspects  of  reading. 

Too  often  the  classroom  teacher  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  professional  reading  that  points 
out  factors  that  should  be  present  in  a 
classroom  in  which  optimum  learning 
takes  place.  However,  they  find  that  no 
specific  teaching  procedures  are  presented 
to  further  the  development  of  these  de¬ 
sirable  learning  activities.  This  volume 
is  an  exception.  Many  sections  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  interpretive 
ability  in  specific  classroom  situations. 
Each  factor  involved  in  the  interpretive 
act  receives  individual  attention.  These 
sections  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
teacher  who  cries,  “Don’t  stop  with  tell¬ 
ing  me  what  to  do ;  tell  me  how  to  do  it !” 

This  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  rapidly. 
It  must  be  studied.  Whether  you  are  an 
elementary,  secondary’  or  college  teacher, 
supervisor,  or  administrator,  this  report 
of  the  Chicago  Annual  Conference  on 
Reading  will  be  valuable  reading  that  will 
lead  to  professional  growth.  —  James 
Buixock,  Reading  Clinic  Laboratory 
School,  Temple  University. 


Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Beading. 
Edward  W.  Dolch.  The  Garrard  Press, 
Champaign,  Illinois.  19S1.  513  pages. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  author’s  first 
edition  published  twenty-one  years  ago. 
It  was  motivated  by  the  desire  to  utilize 
the  results  of  research  studies  and  im¬ 
proved  practices  in  the  field  of  reading 
since  that  time. 

The  author  states  that  much  of  the 
work  in  this  field  has  concerned  itself 
with  “circumstances  surrounding  reading 
rather  than  with  the  reading  process  it¬ 
self.”  The  book  is  an  attempt  to  delve 
into  the  psychology  of  reading  in  an  effort 
to  gear  teaching  to  the  actual  developmen¬ 
tal  processes  involved  in  reading. 

There  are  no  new  startling  disclosures 
for  those  who  have  kept  apace  with  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  field.  However,  the  work  will 
prove  useful  and  enlightening  to  teachers 
and  supervisors  concerned  with  the  “read¬ 
ing  problem.” 

The  book  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  developmental  processes  in  reading. 
These  processes  are  treated  systematically 
from  readiness  to  successful  adult  read¬ 
ing.  Remedial  reading  techniques  are  not 
discussed. 

A  distinct  advantage  of  the  volume  is 
that  it  is  useful  to  teachers  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary,  junior  and  senior  high  levels  who 
are  interested  in  evaluating  and  improv¬ 
ing  ability  in  this  area. 

While  the  book  does  not  disregard  the 
procedures  for  developing  these  reading 
skills,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  rich 
source  for  instructing  teachers  how  they 
can  be  accomplished.  —  Geoboe  W.  Btbse, 
Reading  Clinic  Laboratory  School,  Temple 
University. 
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tant  reference  work  in  the  educational  field. 
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